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Plan to attend the 


1944 POSTWAR CREDIT 
PLANNING CONFERENCE 


jointly sponsored by the 


National Retail Credit Association 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Ine. 
Collection Service Division, A. C. B. of A., Ine. 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 


< D 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
May 16-18, 1944 
< D 

Speakers of National reputation discussing Post 
War Credit Problems. 

Well-planned, educational, Group conferences 
for the various kinds of retail business and geared 
to the times. Discussions that will help you take 
advantage of the unprecedented opportunity the 
postwar era promises. 

“> 
MAKE HOTEL RESERVATIONS NOW 
AND TRANSPORTATION RESERVATIONS EARLY 


ASSOCIATED HRetTAiL Crepit MEN OF MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee 


a city of interesting sights—a nice place to visit in May 
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A Post War Challenge 


Dr. Arthur A. Smith 


Professor of Economics, Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 





An address at the Annual School of Instructions of the 
Tcxas Retail Credit Bureaus and Wartime Conference of the 
Associated Retail Credit Men of Texas, at Austin, Texas, 
October 6, 1943. 





INCE THAT FATEFUL SUNDAY morning 

of December 7, 1941, the American people have 

been engaged in the most costly war of all time. 
Today the human and material resources of this great 
nation are pledged to destroy the enemy. Currently, in 
money terms, the United States is spending more than 
one hundred billion dollars a year to this end—a sum in 
excess of our total national income during the prosperous 
year 1929. This sum is three times the estimated cost 
of our participation in World War I. It is equivalent 
to about $3,300 for each family in the country. 

In peacetime, with such an astronomical amount 
directed toward constructive purposes, we could erect a 
million dollar hospital in every county in the United 
States and give each a two million dollar endowment; 
duplicate the entire recovery and relief program of the 
depression ; build three million miles of modern highways 
so that trucks and passenger cars need never travel on 
the same surface; double the present endowments for 
education in the country; construct a five thousand dollar 
home for each of six million American families now 
poorly housed; erect a million dollar airport in every 
county; and still have a surplus of about ten billion left 
to devote to social betterment. 

This is the current annual rate at which we are spend- 
ing for war. The total money cost of World War II 
may easily amount to three hundred billion dollars, 
assuming no cessation of hostilities before 1945, and pro- 
portionately more for each year the war may last there- 
after. Such is the cost magnitude of modern mechanized 
warfare. 

Like many government outlays, the value to be derived 
from this vast expenditure is immeasurable. How much 
is it worth in good American dollars to save democracy 
from the scourge of Hitlerism? How much is it worth 
to even the count with the Japanese warlords? At what 
dollar value do we appraise the four freedoms? 

More amazing than the figures is the fact that this 
enormous financial load has not caused undue hardship 
in the United States. It has not been proportionately 
burdensome. Only a few years before the war, when 
we were fighting another kind of enemy on the domestic 
front, many soothsayers openly declared that we were 
spending ourselves into bankruptcy, because in its efforts 





toward recovery, the national government was spending 
an average of somewhat more than four billion dollars a 
year in excess of ordinary costs of running the nation’s 
affairs. A mere pittance compared with our current 
outlay for war! 

It is now plain that our enemies not only over-estimated 
the time it would take for this country to convert to a 
wartime economy, but greatly under-estimated our pro- 
ductive capacity. In truth, we have surprised ourselves! 
It is doubtful whether our latent capacity to rise to 
such an emergency was fully appreciated even by our 
own industrial and political leaders. 

How we have been able to carry the great economic 
burden imposed by the war without undue hardship is 
largely explainable in terms of the idle reserve capacity 
upon which we have drawn. Actually, this latent 
capacity has absorbed a substantial part of the war 
costs. During the calendar year 1939, the gross national 
product of the United States, measured in current dollars, 
was 88.6 billions. The impact of war demands vastly 
increased national production, and in 1942, it reached 
the sum of 151.6 billions. Currently, it is reported to 
be at the colossal rate of about 180 billion—more than 
double the 1939 figure. 

Simultaneously with the development of this unprece- 
dented expansion in production have come job oppor- 
tunities for a record-breaking army of workers—both 
men and women—until today the crucial problem is 
not labor surplus and unemployment, but labor shortage. 
In 1939, prior to the invasion of Poland, the United 
States was still cursed with a problem of some nine 


‘million unemployed. Today, there is no such problem. 


We have reached what labor economists call the “irre- 
ducible minimum” or the “hard-core” of unemployment, 
a figure of about one million. 

In July, 1943, total employment, exclusive of persons 
in the armed forces, stood at approximately 54 millions, 
fourteen years of age and over. At the same time, our 
entire labor force was estimated at 55 millions. Prior 
to the outbreak of the war in Europe in 1939, employ- 
ment in the United States did not exceed 45 millions. 

From the ranks of women, we have drawn millions of 
individuals into numerous occupations to replace male 
workers or to fill newly created positions. Many of 
these women entered industry for the first time. Approxi- 
mately seventeen million workers, or about 32 per cent 
of total employed persons in July, 1943, were women. 
Prior to the war, seldom more than 22 per cent of the 
nation’s working force were women. 
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The author sees no reason why industry, labor and government should not 
meet the postwar challenge of sustaining and even expanding for peace and con- 
struction, the vast productive capacity we have built for war and destruction. 
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Not only is there full employment, but workers are 
working more hours per week and more weeks per year 
than ever before. In 1939, the average length of the 
work week in manufacturing was 37.6 hours; for the 
first five months of 1943, workers were on the job an 
average of 44.2 hours a week. 

Streamlined training programs, amazing to the old 
school of educators, have added substantially to the 
supply of qualified workers for essential jobs. These 
programs sponsored by both government and industry 
have been made available to millions of workers, and as 
a result the nation has increased greatly the capacity of 
its labor force. 

American Resourcefulness 


Through Selective Service and through War Man- 
power Commission directives, our labor resources have 
been channeled away from nonessential to essential work, 
thus strengthening our war effort and adding ounce by 
ounce to the surging pressure that will eventually crush 
the Axis. 

From American peacetime business, we have drawn the 
guiding genius which coordinates and directs the greatest 
production undertaking in the history of the world. 
Regardless of differences in economic and social philoso- 
phy that may exist, or may have existed, between con- 
servative industrial leaders and a liberal administration, 
heads of American industry almost to a man threw full 
effort into the cause, and in a few short months we were 
eclipsing Germany’s long-prepared war output. 

By these means, then, we have drawn heavily upon 
our vast human resources; have dipped deeply into our 
reserve of both labor and time; and have met the most 
critical challenge ever hurled at an unprepared nation. 
And while all of this was being accomplished on the 
production front, we were building an army of perhaps 
eight to ten million fighting men. 

We drew upon our great material resources with 
equal vigor—farm, forest, factory, mine, power plant, 
and transport, all of whose idle, wasted capacity had 
embarrassed us throughout the thirties. By May, 1943,. 
our unprecedented industrial achievements had lifted the 
physical output of all manufacturing to a level equal 
to 216 per cent of that prevailing in May, 1939. Dura- 
ble goods manufacturing rose to a level three times as 
high as that prevailing shortly before Hitler invaded 
Poland. American Class I railroads reported freight 
car loadings totalling 2,363,000 cars during May, 1939, 
while during the same month of 1943, car loadings were 
4,150,000. Production of electric energy by both pri- 
vately and municipally owned utilities averaged ten 
billion kilowatt hours a month for the first five months 
of 1939. During the same months of 1943, the energy 
output averaged fifteen billion kilowatt hours, an increase 
of fifty per cent—a glorious tribute to the power industry. 
The American farmer, once again called upon to feed 
the nation and its allies at war, set about his responsibility 
in the face of equipment priorities and labor shortage, 
planting a record-breaking crop acreage and harvesting 
in 1942 the greatest food supply in history. 

Add to all these achievements the marvels of American 
research scientists and engineers whose many technological 
contributions have not only enhanced the efficiency of 
output but have improved its quality as well, and one 
has the answer to the query, “How was it done?” 
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That is how it has been done in “real” terms. Clearly, 
much of the voracious appetite of war demand upon our 
economy has been absorbed out of our idle capacity. Just 
how much further we can go in drawing upon that 
reserve is not definitely known, but there is reason to 
believe that we have by no means reached the limit. And 
back of it lies still another reserve, which we might call 
the “secondary reserve’”—the kind of reserve revealed in 
a people who actually experience a Dunkerque and 
months and months of bombings from incessant air at- 
tacks upon home and country. When a people begin to 
draw upon this reserve, we say that they are “tightening 
their belts.” With few exceptions, most of which are of 
a luxury or nonessential character, restrictions have not 
compelled our people to forego to the extent of belt- 
tightening. Food rationing has wrought little or no 
real hardship. Some petty inconveniences at the most 
can be noted. We have not really drawn upon our 
secondary reserve, and we have no way of measuring it, 
but there is reason to belief that such reserve would be 
immense in a freedom-loving people fighting to preserve 
its freedom! 

Out of our experience in the war thus far one cannot 
refrain from moralizing—at least to the extent of ob- 
serving an economic lesson which is manifestly clear. 
In a sense, it is a postwar economic challenge to indus- 
trialists, labor leaders, and statesmen. It is a challenge 
to maintain in the postwar period the enormous produc- 
tion capacity we have developed during the war, and 
to divert it from destructive to constructive ends. If we 
could draw upon our human and material resources in 
peacetime to the extent which we do in time of war, 
the plane of living of the American people could be 
lifted far above anything which we have enjoyed before. 
The average annual family income of the nation could 
easily be five thousand dollars. That is the lesson! 


Is Our Economic System to Blame? 


One has but to recall to mind the paradoxical absurdity 
of our economic status during the thirties to appreciate 
fully the implications of our great war effort. Where 
ate the economic problems of yesteryear? Where is the 
problem of unemployment? Where is the ugly farm 
surplus? Where is idle factory capacity? The unused 
transportation facilities? The closed mines? 

They have not gone with the wind; they have gone 
with the war. Will they return with the peace? It will, 
indeed, be a sad commentary upon American leadership, 
if they do return. We might find ourselves losing in 
peace what we fought to win in war. 

The way is not clear, hut there must be a way! A 
national inventory of essential ingredients would show 
that there is only a shortage of one—the will to do. All 
else is here—the manpower, the natural resources, the 
technology. ‘They were here in the depressed thirties. 
They are here now. It has taken a destructive war to 
make us realize that fact! 

It is not sufficient just to say that the lack of a will 
to do accounts for our failure, because man’s will is the 
consequence of a multitude of variable forces that have 
conditioned his thinking. Some profound and sincere 
students of the problem lay the blame on “the economic 
system,” contending that man’s will is shaped by the 
ideas that dominate the system in which he makes a 
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living. They point out that the purpose of economic 
activity under our system is acquisition, and more specifi- 
cally acquisition in terms of money. This is said to be 
the dominating idea, and under it acquisition becomes 
unconditional, absolute, and limitless. Personality be- 
comes only incidental; the importance of everything is 
predicated upon its serviceability to economic interests. 
As Sombart expresses it, “A human being is regarded 
merely as labor power, nature as an instrument of 
production, life as one grand commercial transaction, 
heaven and earth as a large business concern in which 
everything that lives and moves is registered in a 
gigantic ledger in terms of money value.” 

Under such a system, we are told, the relatively un- 
restricted assertion by the individual to acquire and 
possess leaves the regulation of the total economic process 
to the uncoordinated discretion of individual economic 
agents. Hence, it becomes well-nigh impossible to accom- 
plish sustained, full utilization of our economic capacity, 
except in war periods when motives are different. 

The answer from those who believe “the system” to 
be at fault is usually in terms of another system—another 
“ism”—almost always derived on paper deductively and 
requiring verification by social experiment. 

Whatever the blueprint of the way may be, it is 
very doubtful whether an alternative system is needed in 
America. Experience is already conditioning the will 
to do. If man’s reasonableness will respond to nothing 
but the inevitable, then there are certain inevitabilities 
in the economic circumstances of our industrial order 
which are becoming clearer. If acted upon, they will 
preserve the basic values of the American way. 

Fundamentally what is the force that has driven the 
economic machine to function at present incredible levels? 
Demand from the war is the answer—the insatiable 
appetite of Mars. It has meant jobs for millions of 
unemployed workers, capacity output from thousands of 
factories, longer trains and full cars for the railroads, 
fuller utilization of peak loads for power plants, a vastly 
greater market for the farmer’s produce, and millions of 
tons from forest and mine. 

Labor and Industry 


The end products are instruments of destruction whose 
real costs to produce must be measured in terms of 
human toil, depleted resources, depreciated factories, and 
worn-out transport equipment, and whose money cost 
must eventually be measured in tax dollars. But there 
is another cost—an opportunity cost, as economists would 
call it. It is in terms of what could be accomplished if 
all the human effort and materiai wealth now put to 
satisfy war demand were devoted to constructive pur- 
poses when peace returns. 


Whether this will be done or not depends upon 
whether we can find a peace demand which will replace 
the war demand. Actually, there is only one source 
of such a demand—a higher plane of living for the masses 
of our population. Here is one of the inevitabilities of 
our modern machine economy. There can be no point 
or purpose to mass production save as the servant of mass 
consumption. Only as we find an outlet for its abun- 
dance of production can we sustain modern industry, and 
capitalize upon its efficiencies. 


In the terminology of economics, demand results from 
a combination of want, purchasing power, and willing- 
ness to spend purchasing power. American industry 
need never worry about the wants of our people or their 
willingness to part with purchasing power, if they have 
it. However, industry must become increasingly con- 
cerned with making purchasing power available to the 
masses, and the most constructive way of accomplishing 
this end is through guaranteeing every ready, able and 
willing worker an opportunity to produce and earn. If 
the worker is not trained, he must be provided with an 
opportunity for training. If he is incapacitated or handi- 
capped, he must be rehabilitated. The same genius that 
conceives, promotes and directs the functioning of Amer- 
ican business must recognize this inevitable responsibility. 
It it is not paternalism; it is good business to admit that 
although fifty million or more workers must look to 
industry and capital for job opportunities, on the other 
hand, industry and capital must look to fifty million or 
more workers and their families for a market. This 
interdependence is an inevitable circumstance of our 
economic age. 


The Demand Is Up—The Supply Limited 


The alternative is clear in a democracy. When 
American industry fails to devise a way to distribute 
widely among the people the claims to what is produced 
so that the fruits of industry can be taken from the 
markets, the economic machine slows, sputters and stalls. 
In comes the politician—the medicine man of economics 
—and through the agency of government attempts to 
revive our economy ; frequently using “‘patent medicines” 
that really do not cure but only “dope” the patient into 
a demoralized state of dependence. Some of the measures 
are genuinely constructive; others are pure demagoguery. 
And in the final analysis, industry pays the bill. 

We are witnessing now what happens when the nation 
experiences full employment, and millions of people have 
regular jobs at good wages. A sizeable part of our 
present so-called food shortage is attributable to in- 
creased demand from a civilian population with vastly 
more money to spend than they have ever had before. 
Retail business has no selling problem now; instead it 
is plagued with the problem of obtaining goods to sell. 
Provide people with the means of satisfying their wants, 
even for food, and it is seriously questionable whether 
American industry, including agriculture, has ever 
reached the point of over-production, except perhaps in 
the case of a few commodities. 

When the war is done, and the Axis menace has been 
destroyed, this democratic nation must face once more 
the economic and social problems left fundamentally 
unsolved before the business of war was begun, plus new 
problems engendered by the conflict itself. If is very 
doubtful whether our war experience per se will prove 
to be much more than a bloody interlude so far as many 
of our domestic problems are concerned. Basically, the 
causal factors are still present. The war has not re- 
moved them. The war may, however, jar us from our 
complacency; arouse us to more constructive thinking 
about the potentialities of our economic strength; make 
us see the possibilities of social and economic planning in 
peace as well as in war, and lead us to admit our share 


(Turn to “Postwar Challenge,” page 26.) 
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What - 


Is the Most Important 
Credit Problem for 1944? 


Opinions of Store Executives 


The most important problem facing retail credit organiza- 
tions in 1944 is perhaps that of maintaining the usual standard 
of credit service despite the lack of sufficiently trained and 
skilled employees. A second and important problem is that of 
maintaining an adequate control over the buying and paying 
habits of those customers who are for the first time receiving 
incomes that will permit them to establish running charge ac- 
counts and who may not as yet have accustomed themselves to 
the payment in full each month of their charge purchases.— 
Robert T. Graham, Asst. Secretary and Asst. Treasurer, 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, III. 

x © # 

We do not anticipate any new credit problems this 
year. We feel that the regulation should be elimi- 
nated as soon as possible and each merchant decide 
his own credit policy in accordance with his par- 
ticular business and locality—E. R. Clarkson, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Kaufmann Department Stores, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

x © # 

The greatest problem facing credit granters in 1944, assum- 
ing that Germany will be eliminated during the next year, will 
be the tremendous reshuffing of war workers throughout the 
nation. Keeping track of all these constantly shifting persons 
will certainly present a challenge to all credit departments. I 
do not believe that federal credit regulations should be re- 
pealed as soon as Victory is achieved, because I feel that 
certain merchants would advertise and exploit such an occa- 
sion, and that we might easily find ourselves back in the old 
ways of keen competition in credit terms and collection policies. 
—H. C. Hendrix, Cohen Brothers, Jacksonville, Fla. 

x © w 

The most desired change in the credit situation 
will be the release of all credit regulations by the 
Federal Reserve Board, or any other branch of the 
government, leaving to credit granters the privilege 
of extending credit upon such terms and conditions 
as to him seem most desirable under the system of 
free competition, which we are so anxious to pre- 
serve.—Arthur L. Kramer, President, A. Harris & 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

xO 

Any discussion of Regulation W must be predicated upon the 
assumption that in the economic sense, the control of prices, 
wages and credit is necessary to prevent inflation. That is our 
belief, and the retail industry in general is supporting the 
Administration wholeheartedly in its anti-inflationary measures. 
We regard the control of credit as a necessary and essential 
part of the program. I believe that the continuation of these 
controls is even more necessary to public economic safety after 
the war than at the present time. That inflation pressure will 
continue and become even more violent after the war cannot 
be disputed. Therefore, it is our belief that Regulation W, 
including the instalment limits, should be continued in its 
essentials as long as needed for anti-inflationary control, or 

until “supply” shall have caught up with “demand.” There are 
additional benefits that have arisen from this regulation which 
should be enumerated: 

1. It has taught the consumer an excellent lesson of thrift 
and regard for promptness of payment. 

2. It has reduced the quantity of durable goods still unpaid 
for in the hands of consumers. 

3. It has substantially reduced the amount of capital which 
retailers have had to keep tied up in accounts receivable, a 
fact which will assume even greater importance if we have 
a temporary recession. 
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4. It has taught merchants excellent standards of credit 


policy which doubtless will carry over into the period when 
restrictions are removed.—Jay Iglauer, 
Treasurer, The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vice-President and 


x Oo & 

Despite the fact that I am opposed, as a general 
thing, to government intervention in business, I 
believe that because of the agency—namely, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—that has been administering the 
regulation, I would urge its continuation. I am of 
the opinion that merchants have not in the past 
shown an ability to regulate themselves as far as 
terms are concerned, and in view of the fact that I 
believe competition in the postwar period is going 
to be keener than ever before, I feel that terms may 
become a football again, and I would rather have 
the rules of the game established by the Federal 
Reserve Board.—Leo C. Levin, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident, Franklin Simon, New York, N. Y 

x © # 

Merchants should still be permitted to use their judgment in 
extending credit. At the same time, unless there is some form 
of control maintained for a while, merchants will undoubtedly 
suffer many a headache. I do not see the advisability of too 
liberal installment terms in the postwar period. It would be 
far safer for both the merchant and customer to continuously 
employ a minimum down payment of 25 per cent of purchase 
price on hard articles. One-third down payment on auto- 
mobiles would seem sound and no doubt a maximum of time 
should be set for the life of a contract—O. L. Slaght, Asst. 
Vice-President, Bank of America, San Jose, Calif. 

xO # 

The most important problem confronting the credit 
granter this year will be the extension of credit to 
married men under 38 years of age, as a great num- 
ber of these will be drafted. Many have small chil- 
dren and their wives will not be able to take posi- 
tions outside the home. Their incomes will be re- 
duced and the payment of bills will have to be de- 
ferred until after the war. Some of them already 
have opened charge accounts and on these accounts 
Regulation W will give us some protection. Credit 
executives should continue the good work accom- 
plished by Regulation W. However, the Govern- 
ment should not regulate credit after things have 
been readjusted. The granting of credit should be 
administered by the credit granter in accordance 
with the individual store policy. Deposits on soft 
merchandise on installment credit should be reduced 
during the postwar period to about 10 per cent, in 
place of the present 3314 per cent.—D. E. Moeser, 
Vice-President and General Manager, Conrad & 
Company Inc., Boston, Mass. 

xO # 

During an abnormal war economy, a certain amount of 
governmental control can be justified. I am fearful, however, 
that there will be a tendency to maintain governmental regu- 
lations during the peace period when they should be abandoned. 
I favor a minimum amount of government regulations in all 
matters, although, as already indicated, war conditions require 
certain governmental control. Some day, however, buying 
power will shrink and credit regulations would be most unde- 
sirable. In our particular business, we feel that men being 
discharged from the armed services should have the privilege 
of furnishing their homes on easy terms. We also feel that the 
federal government will be involved in a tremendous financing 
problem if consumers start cashing their bonds in great quan- 
tities to purchase consumer goods when the war is over. 
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Stringent credit regulations will have a tendency to encourage 
this undesirable cashing of bonds. Our problem, then, is to 
have these credit regulations repealed at the earliest oppor- 
tune moment after the war.—B. F. McLain, Hart Furniture 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 
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The big problem is reconciling the different fac- 
tions that have their problems to consider. They 
are divided into three groups: (1) the merchant who 
sells hard merchandise and a longer time than 12 
months is needed, and certainly not harmful to 
either buyer or seller; (2) the department store or 
seller of soft merchandise, who wishes Regulation 
W to continue; and (3) the loan or banking group, 
who carries the paper—W. M. Longmire, President, 
Harbour-Longmire Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Opinions of Credit Executives 


There is every indication that work will be plentiful in 1944, 
pay rolls high, and with an increasing shortage of consumer 
merchandise, the credit granter should face no more serious 
problems than those he has met in 1943. In the years follow- 
ing we are going to need trained, competent, progressive 
leadership in the credit field to make effective the postwar 
credit planning which will be given considerable attention this 
year. We should by all means take this opportunity to 
strengthen the N. R. C. A., which if it takes its proper place 
in the postwar era should be strengthened numerically as well 
as financially—Henry Alexander, Credit Manager, Belk Bros. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

xR OD ® 


The number one problem for the credit granter of 
1944 will be the establishment of adequate control 

of charge account limits and the means of quickly 

obtaining current credit information on individuals 

who will no doubt be changing jobs, homes and 

economic status even prior to the actual end of the 

war.—W. J. Brunmark, May Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
x > & 

We believe that Regulation W, as long as it is operative, 
should be administered by no agency other than the Federal 
Reserve Board. It is our belief that the restrictions under 
Regulation W should be further modified before the end of the 
war if general economic and business conditions warrant. If 
Regulation W is still operative at the end of the war, we feel 
that the restrictions should be gradually withdrawn. In other 
words, operate under a less stringent form of Regulation W for 
a reasonable period after the duration. We do not believe in 
liberal installment terms in the postwar period and are defi- 
nitely in favor of a substantial down payment under all con- 
ditions—G. C. Driver, Director of Accounts, The May Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

® # 


The retail credit granter’s preparation for 1944 
and the postwar era might well be to make a care- 
ful review of all policies and methods, and the adop- 
tion of progressive ideas and plans at the earliest 
possible opportunity; for example, the adoption of 
such ideas as may come out of postwar planning 
committees, credit sales promotion plans, veteran re- 
habilitation plans, prompt pay plans, and other prac- 
tical ideas. The adoption of such plans should be 
made for the purpose of meeting the postwar era 
with the greatest efficiency, so that credit may re- 
sume its importance in retail merchandising. —H. L. 
Bunker, Credit Sales Manager, The H. C. Capwell 
Company, Oakland, Calif. 


x © #& 

One of the problems of paramount importance to those com- 
prising the credit fraternity is encouraging a unified and con- 
certed effort to discourage all government restrictions on credit 
transactions of every nature at the end of the war and the 
gradual removal of credit restrictions during the closing stages 
of the war. The opportunity for businessmen interested in the 
revival of credit practices, free of government restrictions, to 
express their sentiments is through affiliation with their local 
Credit Men’s Association, thereby enhancing its membership to 
the extent that it will voice the majority opinion of the com- 
munity. If local associations are unable to build up member- 
ship, it is a good excuse for governmental intervention so as to 
stimulate some form of coordinated jurisdiction in administer- 
ing credit to consumers. I also advocate consideration to the 
potential possibilities of the followine postwar slogan: “Save 
Your Bonds—Use Your Credit.”—F. N. Gould, Credit Man- 
ager, The Texas Company (Butte District), Butte, Montana. 


Credit granters are experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty in handling the population shifts during the 
war. Sane credit granting is based on credit re- 
ports, and shifting population makes it very difficult 
to secure them. This being true, the credit, account- 
ing and collection department personnel, in their 
duties, will have the same problems caused by pop- 
ulation shifts. This applies to both military and 
civilian shifting—Laura Geren, Boston Store, Fort 
Smith, Ark.; President, Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs of North America. 
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One of the most difficult problems facing the credit granter 
of today, has to do with the individual who has received only 
nominal salary in the past but who, at this time, is drawing 
two or three times as much, and living up to new standards. 
A vast number of these are making an effort to establish credit 
on the basis of their present incomes. We all believe that, in 
the transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy, many of 
these workers will be obliged to seek employment of an entirely 
different nature—in fact, a “beginning from scratch”—with 
proportionate changes in earning power. Therefore, a credit 
granter should not permit his enthusiasm for sales to over- 
balance his better judgment in extending credit. Regulation 
W has served its purpose and it is now time for the credit 
executive to be permitted to function as such and not as a 
credit clerk. The credit executive can function to the best in- 
terests of Government and business by being relieved of all 
restrictions—C. F. Jackson, Credit Manager, Famous-Barr 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The most important credit problem confronting 
the credit granter is to watch closely and not open 
sizeable accounts with those in the draft age or in 
war plants. I think the country at large would be 
better off if we could have a workable credit control 
system; however, I am not in favor of Federal reg- 
ulation of credit—M. S. Husband, C. A. Karlan 
Furniture Co., Topeka, Kansas. 
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While Regulation W is desirable as a war measure, I am 
strongly in favor of discontinuing it as soon as the necessity 
for a brake on instalment selling ceases. I realize that without 
governmental restrictions, many sellers may revert to advertis- 
ing “One Dollar Down” and other unsound terms. However, 
it is my opinion that reputable dealers recognize the imprac- 
ticability of such offers, and the volume of instalment business 
done on that basis will not be a large percentage of the total. 


In view of that, I think regulation is unnecessary and there- 


fore undesirable, because it tends to increase the cost of doing 
business and adds to the difficulties of retailing —I. E. Joseph, 
General Credit Manager, Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 


The most important credit problem confronting us 

in 1944 is outguessing the economic trend. Will war 

plants still be working at capacity? How strong 

will be the inflationary forces? What further geo- 
graphical shifts will there be in population? What 
shifts from civilian to military life, and vice versa? 

If there is to be regulation of credit during the post- 

war period by the Federal Reserve Board, it would 

seem that it should extend only through the most 
critical months of adjustment and merchants should 
again be permitted to determine their own credit 
policies—Vera M. McDonald, Credit Manager, Gold- 
waters, Phoenix, Arizona. 

x © # 

In the face of migratory war workers, skips, closing of war 
plants, higher taxes, shortages of merchandise and competent 
personnel, higher cost of living, and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act, the credit granter of today is faced with the 
most difficult task of making an exhaustive investigation of 
each credit seeker and maintaining a strict collection policy in 
such a manner as to build and retain the good will of the cus- 
tomer which is so vital in preparing for the keen competition 
we will encounter after the war.—Stella Murphy, Credit Man- 
ager, Citizens Savings & Loan Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

w ® 3 

Our most important problems for 1944 will be to 
see that government credit regulations are kept; to 
do everything possible to retain and build customer 
good will and understanding; to be certain all neces- 
sary information is obtained on new applications so 
as to make tracing easy; to check over our office 
systems and routines making all short cuts and sav- 
ings possible; and to be ready for future expansion 
of business.—O. M. Prentice, Credit Manager, David 
Spencer, Limited, Victoria, Canada. 
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NE OF THE OUTSTANDING talks at the 

Wartime Conference of the Southwestern Sales 

Executives was made by Mr. Jack Canning on the 
subject, “The Magic of the Written Word.” Mr. Carl 
Wollner, President, The Panther Oil & Grease Manu- 
facturing Company, Fort Worth, Texas, was so im- 
pressed by Mr. Canning’s suggestions that he sent them 
to us to share with the readers of The Crepir Wor vp. 
This is what Mr. Canning says: 

“The purpose of a good letter is to make the reader 
agree with you. If you are simply writing to confirm 
the reader’s judgment, it doesn’t take much of a letter. 
But if you want to sell him on your idea and want to 
make him agree with you, you’ve got to be a good letter 
writer. That’s why it pays to study the gentle art of 
writing better letters. 


“There are, among others, TEN FUNDAMENTAL 
COMMANDMENTS OF BETTER LETTERS: 


. Put yourself in the reader’s place. 
. Make him like what you have to say or to sell. 
. Land right on the subject. Don’t fool around! 
. Say it with simple words. Don’t try to show off! 
. Have a definite aim in your letter and hew to the line. 
6. Glorify your own proposition and don’t mention the other 
fellow’s. 
7. Think in terms of your reader—what your idea will do 
for him. 


“a +> SN = 


8. Prove your point with testimonials, or other proof. 
9. Be brief. But beware of being curt! 
10. Don’t ask if he will do it. Ask how he will do it.” 


This Month’s Illustrations»———_____——_> 


“While it isn’t necessary today, at least in our com- 
munity, to solicit business,” says Mr. A. H. Obst, Man- 
ager, Credit Sales Department, The Harris Company, 
San Bernardino, California, “still it is necessary to build 
good will; and, for this reason, we feel that it is impor- 
tant to send letters of appreciation from time to time to 
good charge customers.” The “thank you” letter shown 
in Illustration No. 1, he reports, is one of the most suc- 
cessful he has yet used. In fact, it has already pro- 
duced much favorable comment, with perhaps the most 
interesting reply, this letter: 


Dear Mr. Obst: 


I thank you, I thank you, I thank you a thousand times for 
the kind letter you wrote to my sister.... She passed away 
several months ago and is laid away in the Rose Hill Mauso- 
leum at Whittier. I hope to keep your letter in fond recollec- 
tion of her way of doing business. 

Yours very truly 


Illustration No. 2 is a timely and well-written inac- 
tive account solicitation letter from Mrs. Dorothy Whit- 
ford, Credit Manager, Three Sisters, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Notice that it makes no reference to the inac- 
tivity of the account, or to the fact that some lack of 
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service may have caused it. Instead, it stresses the point 
that the store is ready to serve the customer well, and 
that the use of her charge account is a most convenient 
way of securing the new spring fashions the store is 
now featuring. 

Mr. Walter G. Cassmeyer, Credit Manager, Mer- 
chants Ice & Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo., uses the 
letter reproduced in Illustration No. 3 to decline ac- 
counts. Based on a letter originally written by James 
Wilson, Credit Manager, Denholm & McKay, 
Worcester, Mass., it has proved very effective for Mr. 
Cassmeyer, who says, “Credit applications are generally 
taken by our salesmen while in their territory. As a re- 
sult, if a decline letter must be written by us, it is gen- 
erally the credit department’s first contact with the indi- 
vidual. Instead of telling the customer that we cannot 
possibly approve his application, we prefer to say it as 
we do in this letter. The applicant generally knows— 
sometimes better than we do—why we are declining him. 
Good success has been obtained with this letter and the 
cash business is often retained. The success of the letter, 
I believe, lies in the fact that the reason for declining 
the account is expressed in such a vague manner.” 


Illustrations Nos. 4, 5 and 6 are from a series of col- 
lection notices recently sent to us by Mr. Milton Rose, 
Credit Manager, The Peerless Company, Pawtucket, 
R. I. These notices, typical of the attractively printed 
collection cards for which the Peerless Company is so 
well known, present a clear-cut message in a few short, 
well-chosen sentences. 


Mr. Rose has some definite opinions on collection no- 
tices. He believes that they should be impersonal, that 
they should be changed frequently, and should be styled 
in keeping with the store’s character. Further, it is his 
belief that such notices should be keyed to the seasons, 
to current events, and to matters of general interest. 
As he explains it, “Most stores spend thousands of dol- 
lars to make attractive window displays, and spend large 
sums of money in newspaper and radio advertising to 
promote sales volume and customer good will. Then 
when it comes to the most delicate subject of all—that 
of asking a customer to pay an overdue bill—they so 
often use a stereotyped, poorly drawn form which they 
have used from one year to another.” 


He suggests that handling collection work in that man- 
ner is not the logical thing to do. Moreover, he says, 
“the difference between a good collection notice and a 
poor one is only a few dollars a thousand for stationery 
and printing plus a little more time and thought in the 
preparation of the subject matter. The difference in 
cost is so slight that it is well worth: the additional 
investment.” 
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San Bexnarpiwo, Cauironnia 


December 2, 1943 (3) 


$48 E. Main St., 
St. Louis (1) Mo. 


Dear Mr. Doe: 


Your application for a charge account with 


is a compliment to your good judgment, 
thank you for the preference shown. 
ore 


As you know the usual custom bef: ming @ new account 
is to acquire information which will berve as a basis for 
credit. Such information as we have thus far obtained 
does not permit us to form a definite conclusion. For the 
present, therefore, it is not possible to pass favorably 
upon your request. 


Your goodwill is appreciated here at Harris’! It gives 


us @ lot of satisfaction in serving a prompt 
customer like you. a 


It is certainly Pleasing that your account 

little credit attention. Seldom if ever Ppp ky 
before us, except, of course, in the pleasantly recurring 
task of approving your charge purchases and receiving in 
due tise your prompt remittances. 


We realise that misumerstandings sometimes occur through 
trifling matters which, if particulars were known, would 
have little or no bearing in the consideration of one's 
credit standing. If you feel that our action is un- 

warranted, we shall be glad to have you call so that a 
Maybe, though, we take such friends for granted and fail totter emeastenting ay Gnd. 
to express our appreciation, small as the effort is. The 
single purpose of this letter, then, is to say “thank you" 
for the fine way in which you cooperate with us. We do 
want you to know what real pleasure an account like yours 
brings to us and that we do feel a genuine gratitude for 
your friendly patronage. It is our hope that we may 
continue to merit your friendship and goodwill. 


In the meantime, we hope that we may be permitted to supply 
your wants on a cash basis and that we may continue to merit 
your good will. 

Yours very truly, 


MERCHANTS ICB & COAL COMPANY 
Yours very truly, 


WoCassmeyer :U0'C 


- A 
Mgr. Credit-Sales Dept. 
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March 8, 1944 


Writing a letter each day to the girls and boys at 
camp or on ship 


by 


Cooperating with the Government in the conserva. 


thon of vital materials 


Making prompt payment of bills, in accordance with 
Federal Government Regulation “W" 


These are but 2 few of the things that mean so much 
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ARRIVED IN NEW ORLEANS Saturday morning, Jan- 
uary 8. Most of the morning was taken up answering impor- 
tant letters from the office. As Saturday is usually a busy 
day in the offices, my calls were limited. In the afternoon 
National Director Stanley Kemp, former Director A. E. 
(Tony) Maurin and Ellis Petrich, all of the New Orleans 
Public Service, accompanied me to the races. Our selections 
were poor, but fortunately our bets were small. We thought 
we had a sure thing in “Lay Away,” which as credit men 
we could not pass up, but our guess was wrong. 

That night I attended the meeting of the Past Presidents’ 
Club of the Retail Credit Association of New Orleans, of 
which I am an honorary member. It is an annual affair and 
the retiring president of the Association is initiated before 
being admitted to membership in the club. The victim this 
year was Carlos A. Casler of the Progressive Industrial Bank 
and Chairman of the local Post War Planning Committee 
who was shown a lively time but “took it” as only a good 
fellow can. Master of Ceremonies was K. F. Blue of the 
Foundation Company, who was Casler’s immediate predeces- 
sor as president. 


Largest City in the South 

New Orleans—The City Care Forgot—is divided by 
Canal Street, America’s widest business thoroughfare, on one 
side of which you have the Old World atmosphere and on 
the other a modern city. From a small French settlement 
New Orleans has become the South’s largest city. It is the 
leading business and financial center of the South and one 
of the important ports of the country. The Crescent City, 
as it is known to many, is almost entirely surrounded by 
water—the Mississippi River and Lake Pontchartrain. It is 
approximately ninety miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 

New Orleans has been favored with several N.R.C.A. Di- 
rectors. The first was Robert Lienhard, President of D. H. 
Holmes Company, Ltd., and its Credit Manager twenty-five 
years ago. Others were A. E. Maurin, New Orleans Public 
Service, Inc., Hubert Fielder, D. H. Holmes Company, Ltd., 
George J. Springer, Katz & Besthoff and Stanley W. Kemp, 
New Orleans Public Service, the present National Director. 

One of our finest conventions was held in-New Orleans 
in June, 1942. Many of the delegates still refer to the con- 
vention and to the evening spent on Lake Pontchartrain and 
the visit to the Vieux Carre. 

A meeting of the Post War Planning Committee was held 
on Tuesday evening, January 11, and was attended by the 
principal credit granters. 

Monday, January 10, was spent in Baton Rouge, about 
ninety miles above New Orleans, on the Mississippi River. 
It boasts the tallest State Capitol building—32 stories. The 
town of Baton Rouge was incorporated in 1817, and the 
State Seat of Government moved there in 1846. Nine flags 
have flown over Baton Rouge: the fleur-de-lis of France, the 
flag of England, the Spanish Flag, the Flag of the Florida 
Republic, the Tri-Color of France (second French domina- 
tion), the Stars and Stripes of the United States of America, 
the Sovereign State of Louisiana, the Confederate States of 
America and today the Stars and Stripes of the United States. 
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An attraction second only to the city’s governmental build- 
ings is the spacious main campus of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, largest educational institution in the state and the 
fourteenth largest in the nation. The Tetche Country, made 
famous by Longfellow’s Evangeline, is only an hour and a 
half ride from Baton Rouge. 

Miss Marion O. Brooks of Belisle’s, Past President of the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America (1938 
and 1939), and Louis Selig of Rosenfield’s, a former Director 
of N.R.C.A., are residents of Baton Rouge and are active in 
the Credit Bureau and credit affairs of the city. 

Left New Orleans by bus at 8:00 a.m. and arrived in 
Baton Rouge shortly before the noon luncheon at the Heidel- 
berg Hotel, which was attended by the principal credit 
granters. ‘That afternoon I addressed the Business Adminis- 
tration class at the University and answered questions of the 
students and members of the faculty. It was my second 
appearance at the University, the first visit having been in 
October, 1934. 

With a group of fifteen of the credit leaders and Bill 
Decker of the Credit Bureau, I enjoyed a delicious steak 
dinner at an outlying restaurant and the third meeting of 
the day, at which post war credit plans were discussed, was 
held at 8:00 p.m., also at the Heidelberg Hotel. President 
Evans Roberts of Welch & Levy Clothing Company presided. 

Had an interesting discussion of Regulation W and post 
war plans with Mr. Henry L. Cohn, President and General 
Manager of Welch & Levy Clothing Company, who is un- 
alterably opposed to Regulation W. He feels that the retail- 
ers and other credit granters should get together and adopt 
sound credit terms. He expressed the hope that management 
has learned a lesson from Regulation W and will not again 
endeavor to build sales at the expense of sound credit. 


Other Cities Visited 


Left Baton Rouge on the ten o’clock bus and reached New 
Orleans at 12:45 a.m/, a little tired but none the worse for 
wear, after one of the busiest days of my trip. 

Left New Orleans Wednesday morning, January 12, and 
reached Mobile—the Azalea City—about one o'clock. It 
rained very hard all day, for which reason my calls were 
limited. Accompanied by S. J. Smith of C. J. Gayfer & 
Co., president of the Local Association and Post War Plan- 
ning Committee chairman, and W. H. Jernigan, secretary of 
the Association, and manager of the Credit Bureau, we called 
on former Director John J. Mason of the Mason Plan and a 
Past President of the Industrial Bankers Association. Mr. 
Mason informed Mr. Smith that because of a previous engage- 
ment he would not be present at the meeting that evening. 

The dinner meeting was held at the Admiral Semmes 
Hotel and the attendance was excellent, considering the 
weather. Azaleas bloom in Mobile in February and the famed 
Azalea Trail covers seventeen miles of the flower-lined streets 
of the city and suburbs. 

Left Mobile Wednesday night after the meeting and went 
directly to Birmingham for the regular Thursday noon meet- 
ing of the Associated Retail Credit Managers. The meet- 


ing was well attended, as are all of the weekly luncheons of 
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the Birmingham Association. ‘There was considerable interest manifested in the 
discussion of post war credit plans and problems. Among those present were 
Past President Leo Karpeles of Burger-Phillips, W. V. Trammell, Secretary, 
Merchants Credit Association, former National Director Paul Vaughan of 
Vaughan-Weil, Inc., and T. A. Nickel, McKelvey-Coats Furniture Company, 
chairman of the Post War Planning Committee. E. C. Hufham of Standard 
Clothing Company, presided over the meeting. 

Calls were made on the key credit managers and on one of the founders of 
the Birmingham Association, W. E. Willett, President of The Bank for Savings 
and Trusts. Had a very interesting discussion of the results of the Small Debtors 
Court (Chapter 13 of the Bankruptcy Act) on Saturday morning, with Judge 
C. W. Allgood, Referee in Bankruptcy. While conditions have changed the 
picture to a considerable extent, the Court is still doing a very constructive job 
for the consumers and the credit granters of Birmingham. Judge Allgood has 
promised to write an article on the subject, which will probably appear in the 
April Creprr Worup. A large delegation from Birmingham expects to attend 
the convention in Milwaukee in May. 

Thursday evening I was a guest at a dinner at the Moulton Hotel, which was 
attended by fourteen or fifteen of the credit leaders of the city. 

Spent a very pleasant week-end with my friends Mr. and Mrs, W. E. Hooper. 
Mr. Hooper, who is now with the State Government, was dean of the credit 
men of Birmingham. 

Birmingham is the industrial center of the South. It is in the heart of one of 
the richest mineral centers of America—the only district in the world where 
coal, iron ore and limestone, the three essentials for manufacturing steel, are 
found together in large deposits. 
400,000. 

Took the early morning train for Montgomery. It rained so hard all day that 
[ was unable to make any calls, with the exception of driving out ® the resi- 
dence of H. G. Carlin of the Alabama Power Company, President of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Credit Men, who was confined to his home with the “flu.” How- 
ever, he braved the elements and attended the dinner meeting at the Greystone 
Hotel that night. The meeting was very well attended. Much of the evening was 
spent in the discussion of post war credit. Election of officers was held that eve- 
ning and E. C. Dean of the Mathews Furniture Company was elected President. 


Its metropolitan population is in excess of 


From Montgomery to Nashville 

In the January Crepir Wortp appeared the announcement of the death of 
my old friend and a charter member of the Montgomery Association, John M. 
Holloway, Sr., of the Credit Reporting Company. Reference was made to the 
survivors being Mrs. Holloway and two sons. This was an error, as there are 
four sons and one daughter. J. M. Holloway, Jr., is now Manager of the Credit 
Bureau at Montgomery, Lucius is Manager of the Credit Bureau at Macon and 
the youngest son, Berry, is a cadet in the U. S. Air Corps. A married daughter 
resides in Birmingham. Another son, Lee Holloway, although only 26 years of 
age, is a major in the Air Corps. He has received considerable publicity, as he 
dropped the first American bomb on Tripoli and the first American bomb on 
Naples. He is at the present time an instructor at Orlando, having returned just 
recently. He was in Egypt one year, on 38 missions, and had 319 combat hours 
to his credit. He was shot down in the desert but was not injured. 

Montgomery is the capital of Alabama, and was the capital of the Confederacy. 

Returned to Birmingham by bus, reaching there at 1:30 Saturday morning. 
Left Birmingham Sunday night for Nashville. Spent January 17 and the morn- 
ing of the 18th in that city. 

Nashville is known as the “Athens of the South,” and is the capital of Ten- 
nessee. Organized in 1910, the Credit Association was known as the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association and R. H. Poindexter served as its first President. Old- 
timers will remember our convention in that city in 1929. They will also re- 
member Richard H. Poindexter, who passed away in September, 1942, and who 
was our National Treasurer in 1914-1915, and a National Director. 

Calls were made on the president of the association, H. G. Aldred of the 
Nashville Trust Company, Will Wilkerson of the American National Bank, E. B. 
Thweatt, Manager of the Keith Simmons Hardware Company, P. G. Wright of 
W. L. Hailey Company, President of District 4, and Rhue Roberts, a former 


(Turn to “Journeyings,” page 21.) 





Official Notice 


To All Members of the National 
Retail Credit Association: 


You are hereby notified that the 
Thirty-first Annual Conference and 
Credit Sales Forum of the National 
Retail Credit Association will be held 
in the City of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
May 16, 17 and 18, 1944, for the elec- 
tion of officers and six directors at 
large, and the ratification of directors 
elected by the respective districts, also 
the installation of officers and directors 
and the transaction of such business as 
may properly come before the meeting. 


Officers Whose Terms Expire: 


President, Joseph A. White, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Joseph H. Riggs, Jacksonville, 
Florida; and Second Vice-President, E. 
E. Paddon, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Directors’ Terms Expiring in 1944: 

The terms of the directors for Dis- 
tricts 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, and six 
directors at large expire at the Confer- 
ence. The directors elected by Districts 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13, will be ratified 
and installed for two-year terms. 


L. 8S. CROWDER 
General Manager-Treasurer 
Attest: 
ARTHUR H. HERT 
Secretary 
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... this easy way 











You have to do more work with less 


people these days. Rand McNally Budget 
Coupon Books offer a logical answer to 
this problem — they eliminate wasteful 
details... cut down bookkeeping. They 
also reduce credit risks. 

For full information, write 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, Dept. CW-34 


536 S$. Clark Street, Chicago 5 
111 Eighth Avenue, New York City 11 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 


RAND McNALLY 
Budget Coupon Books | 
Let’s all back the attack—buy another War Bond! 
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let's Look at Convention 








FTER A LAPSE of one year, the thirty-first 
Annual Conference and Credit Sales Forum otf 
the National Retail Credit Association, Associated 

Credit Bureaus of America and Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Clubs of North America, is to be held in Milwaukee, 
May 16 to 18, 1944. The deferment of the 1943 Con- 
ference has served to emphasize the need for the impend- 
ing wartime Conference, the keynote of which will be 
Postwar Credit Planning. 

As the dawn of the beginning of the end of hostilities 
begins to show on the horizon, credit men and women 
must prepare now for meeting the problems of peacetime 
credit sales and management. Practically all national 
trade groups are meeting to discuss their postwar prob- 
lems, and we of the credit fraternity need to assemble on 
common ground to lay a solid foundation for postwar 
credits. “Those who meet today to discuss problems that 
will arise in the future will be better prepared to carry 
on under new and extremely competitive conditions. 

The general sessions will be highlighted by speakers 
of national prominence, while the group meetings will 
offer the usual splendid opportunity for delegates to 
discuss mutual and special problems of our profession. 

The general Convention headquarters is the Hotel 
Schroeder, centrally located in the dewntown business 
section of Milwaukee. It is new.and modern, with 
ample Convention meeting facilities. Due to wartime 
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This is a view of Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee, looking east past the Court 
of Honor with its memorials to heroes 
of past wars. Hotel Schroeder, where 
the convention will be held, is the 
large building in the right background. 








conditions, however, the headquarters hotel cannot ac- 
commodate all the delegates. Other hotels with like 
facilities are close by, and will house those delegates not 
able to secure accommodations at the Hotel Schroeder. 
Delegates who desire accommodations at the Schroeder 
are urged to register mow. Likewise, delegates are 
urged to secure round-trip and Pullman tickets as soon 
as possible, for reasons which are entirely obvious. 

Your host, the Associated Retail Credit Men of 
Milwaukee, is looking forward to the.1944 Conference 
with pleasure, despite the wartime convention problems 
which beset it. Our invitation to you to be our guests 
comes from every member of our Association, as well 
as from the citizenry of Milwaukee and the State of 
Wisconsin. We guarantee that your time will be profita- 
bly spent and that you will enjoy Milwaukee’s famed 
hospitality. 


About Milwaukee 


In 1673, Father Marquette and Louis Joliet, returning 
to the Mission of St. Francis Xavier at De Pere from 
their trip down the Mississippi, skirted the west shore 
of Lake Michigan in their canoes. Milwaukee Bay is 
distinctly marked on the map, attributed to Marquette, 
which was discovered in a convent in Montreal and 
which is now in the Jesuit College in that city. In 1795 
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Jacques Vieau established a permanent post for the 
North-Western Fur Co. It was superseded in 1820 by 
one belonging to Astor’s American Fur Co. 

Milwaukee is located at the junction of the navigable 
Milwaukee, Kinnickinnic, and Menominie Rivers on the 
shores of Lake Michigan at an altitude of 619 feet. 
It enjoys a pleasing variety of climate. The temper- 
ing influence of Lake Michigan assures moderate tem- 
peratures and sufficient moisture to make the city a 
comfortable and healthful place in which to live. 

Perhaps the most notable aspect of Milwaukee is the 
charm of its relaxed, gracious living. Milwaukee is a 
city of settled home owners. Numerous national civic 
achievements have made it in many ways a model city. 
Its safety record leads the nation. 

The convention visitor who is considering a vacation 
for himself and his family at the time of his visit to 
Milwaukee will find Wisconsin’s lakes and wooded 
areas ideal from every standpoint of recreation, relaxa- 
tion, and complete enjoyment. 


Credit Women 


The Breakfast Clubbers of Milwaukee extend a hearty 
invitation to all Breakfast Club members throughout the 
United States and Canada to attend the Wartime Credit 
Conference which is to be held in Milwaukee, May 16 
to 18, 1944. Although Milwaukee has a new club, 
formed only two years ago, it has at present 80 members. 

The various committees are busy forming plans to 
make the program interesting and worth while to all 
members. The usual breakfast will be held and a 
cordial invitation to attend is extended to all delegates. 
Milwaukee Breakfast Clubbers want all who attend to 


feel at home and will do all they can to make your, 


visit enjoyable. Credit Clubbers should plan now to 
attend the Milwaukee meeting. 


Group Conferences 


Real, everyday problems, just like the ones you sit 
down and discuss with the boss at home, are to be the 
background of this year’s group conferences. The basic 
problems that are to be discussed, have been selected by 
combining the suggestions of hundreds of credit men and 
women who have written the committees in response to 
their inquiries. The committees are now busy selecting 
the speakers who will present complete studies on each 
problem before they are opened to general discussion 
from the floor. The group conference programs and 
names of speakers will be announced in the next issue of 
The Crepir Wortp. Here is a partial list of problems 
that will be discussed by the various groups: 


Commercial and Industrial Banking 

1. An analysis of installment credit costs. 

2. Postwar consumer credit—loans to returning veterans. 
3. Promotion and advertising of installment credit. 


Dairies and Bakeries 

1. Holding customers in the postwar transition period. 

2. Collection incentives—liquidation of frozen accounts. 

3. Wartime personnel and public relation problems—local co- 
operative credit groups. 


Department Stores 

1. Maintaining credit volume—rebuilding the installment busi- 
ness after the war. 

2. Operating economics, simplified credit operations. 

3. Thinking ahead—regulations, population trends, etc. 


Hospitals and Professional 

1. The effect of prepaid medical plans on the credit side of 
doctors’ bills. 

2. Extending credit to temporary residents and migratory war 
workers. 


3. How to educate the public to plan to meet the unexpected 
medical bill. 


Fuel 

1. Should time payment plans be extended and lengthened. 

2. What policies should be adopted now to hold down losses 
at the end of this period. How should we handle the 
pyramiding of accounts. 

3. Should we adopt credit policies along the lines of Regulation 
W after its discontinuance. 

4. Have we taken full advantage of the present high income 
period to collect old accounts. 

Installment and Finance 

1. Merchandising installment credit after the war. 

2. Relation of credit to the postwar planning picture. Regula- 
tions—liquidating military and war worker accounts. 

3. Improving public acceptance of installment credit. 

Men’s Wear, Women’s Wear and Shoes 


1. Shall there be postwar credit control. What relief do we 
need in the meantime. 
2. Relationship of market conditions and credit practices. 
3. Credit granting problems. 
a. What is the future of the 60- or 90-day plan. 
b. Credit extension to returning servicemen. 
c. Tapering off credit to war plant workers. 


Public Utilities 

1. Factual data and new and improved collection systems. 

2. Importance of long range planning—re-establishing install- 
ment selling. 

3. Placement of employees who return from service. 

The topics for discussion of the Hotel and Jewelry 
groups have not yet been selected. 

If there are any important problems of your group that 
cannot be tied into these basic problems, send them to 
C. Ray Cook, Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
He will see that your suggestions reach the proper com- 
mittees. They are anxious to include in their programs 
the problems you want to discuss. 


Conference Flashes 


John W. Bickel has accepted an invitation to address 
the Department Store Group at the National Retail 
Credit Association Convention at Milwaukee, May 16- 
17-18. Mr. Bickel is one of the country’s foremost stu- 
dents of postwar problems and plans. He is Chairman 
of the Postwar Planning Committee of the Carrier Corp. 
of Syracuse, New York, and served as moderator at 
the recent postwar planning forum attended by repre- 
sentatives of 38 of the largest companies in the coun- 
try. Every department store credit executive should at- 
tend this meeting. 

The Department Store Group Conference will also 
present Myron R. Bone, Executive Secretary of the In- 
dustrial Bankers Association, Fort Wayne, Ind., who 
will discuss the subject, “Do we need government regu- 
lation to meet postwar conditions?” 

Dean Ashby, Credit Manager, M. L. Parker Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, is preparing a paper on, “What efforts 
should be made to maintain and also improve charge 
business.” 

Sig. Wolfort of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, will 
attend to give a report of the experience of St. Louis 
merchants with their group plan of simplified billing. 

The complete program of the Department Store Group 
will appear in the next issue of The Crepir Wor vp. 
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Monroe, WISCONSIN, 
known as the Swiss cheese 
capital of the world, is recog- 
nized as a growing medical 
center where a group of top- 
notch doctors are giving the community a higher type 
of medicine and surgery. About five years ago, eight 
specialists pooled their thoughts, interests and abilities 
and formed the Monroe Clinic. All of them have main- 
tained the highest standards which has made each a 
recognized leader in his field. Their judgment is highly 
respected throughout the country. 

Last year, the Clinic made 38,161 registrations—52.4 
per cent more than were made in 1939. These regis- 
trations include 3,523 new patients but do not include 
house calls, hospital work or pharmacy refills. These 
people come from Monroe and from within a radius of 
75 miles around the city. The fees are made to fit the 
patient’s ability to pay. We believe that a successful 
group of doctors can give the best medical care to the 
greatest number of people at the lowest possible cost. 





Our office is laid out on the block plan. It allows us 
to group our departments with relationship to their use- 
fulness to the clinic as a whole. It also permits all con- 
sultations and examining offices to have an outside ex- 
posure. In the middle of the block are the waiting rooms 
and other work spaces not requiring natural light. 

Here is the procedure when a patient enters the 
clinic for the first time: The receptionist registers him 
and determines to whom the account is to be charged 
and what type of service is desired. The patient’s name 
will then be entered on the proper doctor’s control sheet 
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Harold E. Sche 
Business Manager, The Monroe Clis 


after which the charge ticket (Illustration No. 1) is re- 
turned to the patient. The various services received are 
entered on the card as the patient goes through the clinic. 

The number of each case history is found in the Ander- 
son index record. This takes only a second. It is the 
latest system for indexing personal names. Each name is 
listed alphabetically under the surname. The given name 
follows in one of three columns (A to H, I to O, and 
P to Z). Surnames with the same consonant sound are 
listed together in this index. A common name we have 
in this community is Meyer, which is also written as 
Meier or Myer. To find Otto Meier we turn to the sec- 
tion labeled Meier and run down the second column of 
given names until we come to the name Otto, then look 
across to see what the case history number is and go to 
the case history file and pull the card. 


Time-Saving and Efficient 
A check mark is placed after the name on the control 
sheet, indicating that the history has been pulled and 
has been placed in the history box outside the particular 
doctor’s door. From then on the patient is in the hands 
of the doctor or his assistants. Patients are called accord- 
ing to the order of the position of their history in the 
history box or by appointment, if one has been made. 
When the examination is completed, the patient is re- 
quested to leave the charge ticket with the cashier. She 
will go over it and tactfully ask if the patient wishes to 
take care of it before leaving. In many cases, a check 
will be given for the full amount. 
When a doctor schedules a patient for surgery he tells 
him that the fees are set by the Business Manager and 
that all arrangements may be made in the Business Of- 
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Return this slip to Cashier's desk before leaving Clinic 
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Patients 


Wisconsin 


fice. The professional side of the clinic works hand in 
hand with the administrative activities, and doctors are 
always the happiest when: financial arrangements are 
made by a lay administrator. 

The patient finds a congenial atmosphere of friendli- 
ness about the Business Office which immediately makes 
him feel comfortable and more at ease. The Business 
Manager visits with him for a few minutes and before 
he knows it the patient has answered all the questions 
which are necessary for a complete credit application. 
The patient is informed what the operation will cost, 
how he can pay for it, and what type of service he is to 
secure. A credit report is obtained on all applications 
for credit. 

A cash settlement is always our first suggestion. We 
have always maintained that a patient must be just as 
well satisfied with the fee that is charged as he is with 
the professional service which has been rendered. If 
the patient wants a time-payment plan, we work out a 
budget with him and a satisfactory arrangement is made. 
Notes are not often used, and the clinic seldom sues a 
patient for his account. 

For our office routine we use special accounts receiv- 
able cards in a Postindex filing battery. We have four 


units, each containing twelve trays with 120 cards per | 


tray. (Illustration No. 2.) Any card may be easily 
removed from the tray and taken to the cashier or the 
Business Manager’s office when the account is being set- 
tled or discussed. All accounts receivable cards are 
posted in longhand. Each day’s posting is finished by 
the following noon. Paid up and inactive cards are 
removed from the trays and filed alphabetically in a 
regular drawer-type storage file. We now have 6,000 
current cards and 7,000 inactive cards. 


Our Collection Procedure 


We have used cycle billing since 1939 and have fotind 
that it has increased collections. We operate on a 30- 
day cycle which permits us to send out statements at 
least once each month. Closer attention can be given 
each account, because every card receives the personal 
observance of the Business Manager. Accounts which 
are to be billed are moved over to the right margin one- 
half inch. When the billing clerk picks up the trays for 
the day, she has only to flip the cards back in regular 
order to those which are “set-up” and send out the 
statements or letters, whichever is indicated. 

Four statements and six letters are used in our col- 
lection procedure. The first statement is a nonitemized 
“re-ply-o.” The next three carry a different type of re- 
quest on the face of the statement each month. If the 
account is not paid at the end of the fourth month we 
start our letters. A personal attitude is maintained with 
all of our collection accounts. It is entirely possible 
that after a patient has received two letters of series 
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George S. King, M.D., Medical Economics 


“C” he will pay half of his account, and if a new col- 
lection procedure is needed to secure the balance, then 
another series of letters is used. Statements are itemized 
upon request. 

A code system is used to control each statement or 
letter that is mailed out on the collection of the account. 
This enables us to watch the progress of our collection 
system and indicates how much pressure is required. On 
some of the tougher accounts, a 15-day cycle is set up 
which gives us an opportunity to go over them twice a 
month. Any telephone conversation, or any informa- 
tion received by letter or personal call is noted on the 
back of the accounts receivable card. 

Listed below are percentage figures indicating our 
continued progress since 1939: 


Collection Business Cash 
Year Percentage Increase Increase 
1939 85.00 ean laieas 
1940 83.00 11.90 8.20 
1941 93.60 20.60 36.50 
1942 98.50 17.90 25.80 
1943 97.00 38.00 34.00 


According to the human nature chart above, you will 
note that the proper time to make financial arrange- 
ments with the patient is when he enters, and the psy- 
chological moment to render the statement is immedi- 
ately after he is cured. We have followed this procedure 
closely and know that it pays dividends. 
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i DO YOUR LETTERS 
(, MAKE A GOOD IMPRESSION? 


very letter you write makes an impression— 
E good or bad. You are helping to build, or 
destroy, the reputation of your firm. True, your 
collection letters may get the money these days, 
but do they also retain customer goodwill? 


Haven't you often wished there was some way 
you could improve your credit letters—some serv- 
ice, perhaps, that would come to you regularly 
to show you how to make your letters more 
human? Admitted, there are many excellent 





Here’s what you’ll get: 


1. Every month, you will receive copy 
for five new credit department letters 
that you can use as they are or change 
to fit your needs. Included are model 
collection letters (some of which tie in 
with Regulation W), letters to revive 
inactive accounts, credit sales promo- 
tion letters, adjustment letters, and 
others styled to handle specific credit 
problems. 


ss Every month, too, you will receive 
a three-page Better Letters Bulletin 
filled with practical, usable suggestions 
that will help you to write better let- 
ters—and show you how to use letters 
to build goodwill, to bring back old cus- 
tomers, and get new ones. 





BETTER LETTERS SERVICE 


Now expanded to include two additional letter writing 
aids for Credit Executives. 


textbooks on business correspondence available. 


But what you want—judging from the requests 
that have come to the National Office—is some- 
thing more than a textbook. You are looking for 
a better letter service designed exclusively to 
streamline your correspondence—a service that 
will combine model credit letters for your own 
use and practical suggestions for the improvement 
of your own letters. 


Such a service is now available! 





3. Advisory service. The privilege to 
submit, once each month, one of your 
own letters for unbiased advice and 
constructive criticism. 


4, Copy of the textbook Streamlined 
Letters by Capt. Waldo J. Marra; 450 
pages with a waterproof binding. An 
extremely valuable book not only for 
text work but also handy for easy ref- 
erence. 


5. Copy of Successful Credit Depart- 
ment Letters Volume II; 32 pages of 
model letters that have been most effec- 
tive. 











All for $20°° a Year 


NOTE: The Better Letters Service commenced on July 15, 1943. Copies 
of previous issues are available — while they last—for $1.25 each. 


——-—e-- SSS -- FILL OUT THIS COUPON...MAIL IT TODAY 


National Retail Credit Association 
218 Shell Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Please enter my subscription for your Better Letters Service for one year, price $20.00. Also send me previous issues at $1.25 each 


for the months of 
Check enclosed [J Mail bill [1] 





Name__ 


Position : 


Firm Name and Address__ 
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“Your course on Streamlined Letters has been ex- 
ceptionally beneficial to me. I have learned the 
fundamental steps of letter writing and have also 
improved the general construction of my letters.”— 
Mrs. Sylvia Goldstein, Bridgeport, Conn. 

i) 

“To say that your Better Letter Service is essential, and filling 
a much needed want, is putting it very mildly. Much too often 
books on letter-writing are published but, unfortunately, one 
must wade through a lot and yet get so little that would be 
applicable to his work. Conversely speaking, the opposite is true 
with your series. You are to be complimented on the interest 
you have aroused in improving business correspondence.”—Louis 
Krensel, Collection Manager, Lit Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


=<) 


“Your course on STREAMLINED LETTERS 
has cut my dictating time in half. In addition to 
the time saved, it has greatly improved my letters. 
Your methods of teaching make it easy to learn how 
to write courteous, concise, business letters that get 
results..—-L. T. King, Credit Manager, Cosden 
Petroleum Corp., Big Spring, Texas. 
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“We are greatly pleased with your Better Letter Service and 
wish to extend a hearty word of appreciation. All issues to date 
present splendid ideas and thoughts that cannot fail to be help- 
ful to anyone engaged in credit work. We are glad that this 
service has been resumed and believe that through its issues 
much good will will be built and many friends made for our 
National Association.”—F. H. Koch, Schuneman’s Inc., St. Paul, 


Minn. 
| 


“Thanks for the fine job you have done in publiciz- 
ing our efforts to date in forming our Canadian As- 
sociation. I was very pleased indeed to read the fine 
article by J. P. A. Smyth of the Industrial Acceptance 
Corporation of Canada in the January issue. I con- 
gratulate you on a very fine edition.”—Thos. Downie, 
Manager, Retail Credit Grantors’ Bureau Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C. _ 


“As members of the National Retail Credit Association we 
receive your publication The Creptr Woritp. There has been 
in our organization quite an interest taken in the article ‘The 
Development of a Business Executive’ by Sam W. Reyburn, 
in the December issue. We are desirous of obtaining six copies 
of this article. We are always interested in the many helpful 
articles, but this one seems to have carried an unusual individ- 
ual attraction.”—J. F. Musselman, Credit Department, Banner- 
Whitehill Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

=< 
“I thoroughly enjoyed your ‘Journeyings’ in the 
December CREDIT WORLD. You get around, 
don’t you, L. S.? Mighty good work you are 
doing.”—Leonard Berry, Credit Manager, B. Forman 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. _ 


“Congratulations on the new DeLuxe Stickers illustrated on 
the back cover of the February Crepir Worip. They look 
mighty good to me. I certainly enjoy reading The Crepir 
Wortp and the February issue is even better than usual. Dean 
Ashby always has something worth while to say, and the 
articles by J. Gordon Dakins, Louis Monk and Mr. Crowder 
appealed to me particularly.”—David Morantz, Manager, The 
Morantz Mercantile Agency, Kansas City, Kans. 
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“Almost a year ago, I was inducted into the armed 
forces, during which time I received The CREDIT 
WORLD regularly. It was of great value to me 
in keeping abreast with what was going on in the 
credit and collection field. I’d like to say thanks 
and to inform you that your magazine was a great 
aid to me in effecting my transition from military 
to credit life.’—Gilbert Striner, Credit Manager, 
Harry Kaufman, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


Sig. Wolfort 


SIGMUND WOLFORT, Secretary and Credit 
Manager of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, began his 


fiftieth year of service with that Company on January 2, 


1944. 





For 48 years Mr. Wolfort has successfully supervised 
the granting of credit at “Grand Leader” and in that 
time has seen many changes in the extension and control 


of credit. In those days, as Mr. Wolfort musingly 
recalls, consumer credit was the special privilege of those 
who had great wealth, real estate or tangible assets, 
while today it is a universal medium of exchange avail- 
able to all who are worthy of the privilege. The credit 
bureau, too, was unthought of and the credit granter 
relied solely on his own sources of information. 

Mr. Wolfort is now Secretary of the Company and 
for 25 years has served as a director. He has been con- 
tinuously active in the affairs of the Associated Retail 
Credit Men and Credit Bureau of St. Louis, and has 
served as a Director and on various committees from 
time to time. His interest, too, in our National Associa- 
tion has been unfailing. In fact, he is one of the loyal 
“old guard” who helped build the National to its great 
strength today. 

To celebrate the beginning of his 50th year he was 
tendered a dinner, recently, at the Park Plaza Hotel in 
St. Louis, by members of the management of his firm. 
He has been with the Company longer than any one 
person in its history. 

Fifty years in a position of great responsibility is an 
accomplishment to be proud of, for it is a record which 
few men have the good fortune to achieve. We join the 
members of his firm in wishing him many more happy 
anniversaries. 
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©1944 figures not received at press time. 


IN OUR POST WAR planning to meet the read- 
justment period after Victory is won, we must not 
overlook the importance of the research work we 
are doing at the present time. While there may be 
only a small need for statistical data now, in the 
post war period we will experience unprecedented 
opportunities and we will need these data for com- 
parative purposes. We cannot overlook this impor- 
tant fact even though we are inclined to say that 
the time cannot be given to filling out forms and 
questionnaires requested by the Research Division 








(Open Accounts) (Installment Accounts) STORES STORES 

















due to the labor shortage. Full cognizance should 
be given to each and every request that is sent from 
the National Office for the data necessary to com- 
plete studies, reports, and to solve particular prob- 
lems for our members. The real value of these re- 
search attempts to some one should be realized by 
all of us. And we cannot urge our members too 
much to cooperate fully in our efforts to improve 
credit business in the future by sending us data which 
we ask for now. 
Arthur H. Hert. 


THIRTY-SIX KEY CITIES CONTRIBUTE THESE FIGURES MONTHLY 
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MAP OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


The volume of industrial production and of trade continues 
to hold up well with no significant signs of slackening in the 
general average. The rate is about 16 per cent higher than 
it was a year ago but the recent increases have been somewhat 
less than they were during the early months of last year. Cur- 
rent indications are that during the next few months conditions 
will remain about as they are now and that high production 
will be maintained for an indefinite period. 

Although the general average is stable, the variations among 
different industries and in different parts of the coun- 
try are becoming more prominent. The LaSalle Map is un- 
usually spotted this month and reflects some of the many 
changes which are going on within the high volume of pro- 
duction. Shifts are being made to produce new types of mili- 
tary equipment and munitions while contracts for other types 
are being cancelled. 

Another trend which is strikingly indicated is the relatively 
greater increase over last year in the central parts of the 
country rather than along the coasts. During most of the last 
three years, the coastal regions were forging ahead most 
rapidly and making the greatest gains. Now they have ap- 
parently reached close to the peak of their expansion and other 
regions are steadily catching up. In several places, the rise 
has surpassed that in those sections which formerly made the 
best showing. 

Activity in the New England states and in the South East 
has lagged behind the general average and in several cities is 
slightly lower than it was a year ago. Part of this difference 
is due to the fact that operations were very high in those 
communities last year. For that reason not much additional 
expansion was possible. Even in all these places trade volume 
is far higher than it has ever been before. 

For several weeks, business volume in New York has been 
rising more rapidly than elsewhere. The gains in production 
and employment have been somewhat greater than those in 
retail sales but even in these lines the activity is unusually 
high. One significant factor in pushing business upward is 





the large quantity ot exports being shipped through the city.- 


In Canada the volume of trade and industry is increasing 
at about the same rate as in the United States. 
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National Director and Treasurer of District 4. Also called on 
our present National Director, Hugh Reagan of Cain-Sloan 
Company, Harvey King, Tennessee Adjustment Service, 
Membership Chairman for Tennessee, E. C. Harlan, Man- 
ager of the Nashville Retail Credit Bureau and several other 
key credit managers. 

Many of the members who attend our National conven- 
tions regularly will remember E. C. Harlan, Manager of 
the Credit Bureau since its organization in 1921. It is 
with regret that I report his resignation as Manager of the 
Credit Bureau, effective March 31. In announcing his 
resignation while I was in the city, he stated he felt he was 
entitled to a well earned rest and he expects to spend most 
of his time on his farm near Nashville. It is hoped Mr. 
and Mrs. Harlan will attend the Milwaukee convention to 
say farewell to their many friends. Ben C. Nance, until 
recently Vice-President of the Nashville Industrial Bank, 
First Industrial Corporation, will succeed Mr. Harlan. 

My final stop in the trip was at Louisville, Kentucky, the 
home of the Kentucky Derby and a flourishing city on 
the banks of the Ohio. The Louisville Association is in its 
37th year, having been organized before the National. The 
regular monthly dinner meeting of the Association is held 
in the Ship Room of the Kentucky Hotel, the third Thursday 
of each month. The meeting was devoted largely to a dis- 
cussion of postwar credit plans and the activities of N.R.C.A. 
Postwar Planning Committees. 

Accompanied by Carson Bard, Manager of the Credit 
Rating Company, I called on a number of the key members 
of the Association, including representatives of two banks, 
Left Louisville the night of the 21st for home and for ten 
days in the office before starting on my Eastern trip. 
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Garnishment of Federal Employees 


To all members of the National Retail Credit Association: 


We are reprinting below, an article which appeared in 
the American Banker for February 15 concerning H.R. 
2985; the bill to permit garnishment of salaries of Fed- 
eral employees. If enacted, this bill will afford immedi- 
ate relief in the matter of debts of government employees. 
From a long range point of view, the bill will also be 
invaluable because it is in the direction of an objective 
of great importance to business; that is, a more general 
observance of contract obligations. 

Representative Kefauver has applied to the House of 
Representatives Rules Committee of which Representative 
Adolph J. Sabath of Chicago is Chairman, for a special 
rule to permit early consideration of the measure by the 
House. If you, or any member of your organization is 
acquainted with a member of the House Rules Commit- 
tee, please write or wire to him at once asking his sup- 
port of the special rule requested. If your State does 
not have a representative on the Rules Committee, please 
write or wire Senators or members of your State delega- 
tion in Congress. Members of the Rules Committee are 
listed below. Early action is imperative, and that action 
can best be brought about by wires or letters from the 
management and credit executives of all types of busi- 
ness extending retail credit. 

L. S. Crowder. 


A. J. Sabath Chicago, Ill. 
Chairman, House of Representatives, Rules Committee 
Edward E. Cox Camilla, Ga. 

Wm. M. Colmer Pascagoula, Miss. 
John J. Delaney Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J. Bayard Clark Fayetteville, N. C. 


Martin Dies Orange, Texas 
Howard W, Smith Alexandria, Va. 
Joe B. Bates Greenup, Ky. 
Charles A. Halleck Rensselaer, Ind. 
Leo E. Allen Galena, Ill. 
Earl E. Michener Adrian, Mich. 


Garrison, N. Y. 
Blanchester, Ohio 


Hamilton Fish 
Clarence J. Brown 


BINDERS 


for The Credit World 


CPaMPHLET type with stiff blue fab- 
ricoid covered sides and the words “Credit 
World” lettered in gold. Holds 12 issues. 
There is an individual wire for each issue, 
easily inserted. Every member should 
have a binder for each volume. Price, 
$1.75, postpaid. s+ tenn 


Order from 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Shell Building St. Louis, Missouri 
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Bill Permitting Garnisheeing 
Salaries of U. S. Employees 
Passed by Committee 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 14.—After a year-long ef- 
fort, the House Judiciary Committee has reported out 
favorably a bill permitting the garnishment of the wages 
and salaries of civil officers and employees of the United 
States. 


The National Retail Credit Association strongly sup- 
ported the bill and when hearings were conducted a year 
ago, the American Bankers Association and the Morris 
Plan Bankers Association testified on behalf of the meas- 
ure which was introduced by Representative Kefauver, 
Tennessee. 


The report of the Judiciary Committee added several 
amendments generally held by the supporters of the 
measure to have strengthened it. These amendments 
permit within provisions of the bill garnishment against 
the wages and salaries of employees of government- 
owned corporations but do not affect the garnishment 
procedure already existing as a result of the decision of 
the Supreme Court of Feb. 12, 1940, in Federal Hous- 
ing Administrator vs. Burr, 309 U. S. 241, in which it 
was held that the salaries of employees of FHA are sub- 
ject to the writ of garnishment. In this connection a 
recent letter from the RFC to Representative Kefauver 
states that since the Burr decision garnishment of salaries 
of employees of that corporation has declined from 4.6% 
per 100 employees in 1940 to less than 1% per 100 em- 
ployees in 1943. 


Other features of the bill are the adoption of the 
machinery of State courts for its procedure, preserving 
State exemptions, limiting garnishment to not more than 
one per month, giving the Government 60 days in which 
to answer the writ, limiting interest to 6% per annum 
on the indebtedness coming within the measure, and bas- 
ing the right to use the writ upon final judgments. 

R. Preston Shealey, counsel for the National Retail 
Credit Association, pointed out at the hearings on this 
measure that nearly 40 States already possess laws per- 
mitting garnishment of the salaries of~their public of- 
ficials and employees and that in several of the remaining 
States measures of this description are pending. Chapter 
13 of the Bankruptcy Act—small debtors settlements— 
placed in that act through the efforts of the National 
Retail Credit Association—permits wage earners, and 
this definition includes government employees up to 
$3,600 per annum, to pay their debts in installment with 
freedom from garnishment. This measure was the first 
step in the NRCA program to encourage debtors to re- 
spect, in their own interest, their contract obligations. 
While it is said that it is only a minority of government 
employees who hide behind the umbrella of freedom from 
garnishment yet the bad debt losses to merchants of this 
class are added to the bills of everybody so that in effect 
the present and past freedom from garnishment imposes 
a burden on the majority of Government employees who 
do not pay their debts as well as on private citizens. 
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ceT’s ALL KEEP 
BACKING THE ATTACK 


witH WAR BONDS 


lla 


HE Treasury “Star” Flag—the bond- 

buying counterpart of the Army-Navy 
“E”—marks plants with at least 90% of 
personnel participating in the Payroll 
Savings Plan to at least 10% of gross 
payroll, and also having reached, or 
topped, a War Loan Drive quota! 

The successful close of the 4th War 
Loan Drive finds many more“Star” Flags 
than ever before flying over the indus- 
trial plants of America. To all these, go 
the heartiest thanks of the nation, and 
the deep appreciation of the Treasury 
Department for a great job! And to those 
who may not quite have qualified for the 
“Star,” go equally sincere thanks—and 
the confidence that soon they, too, will 
join the ranks of the “Star” fliers. 


One thought that many concerns have 


found helpful in stepping up the intake 
from their Payroll Savings Plans is this. 
In many cases the Treasury Representa- 
tive in a plant has been able to point out 
the fact that during Loan Drive periods 
the employees have found it possible to 
spare much more than they had counted 
on when setting up their original sub- 
scription, and that—when properly ap- 
proached—a very substantial fraction of 
such employees will decide they can well 
afford a distinct increase in their current 
Payroll Savings Plan. 

Talk this over with your Treasury Rep- 
resentative—it offers important possibili- 
ties when correctly handled. And again 
accept the Treasury Department’s con- 
gratulations for your fine work in help- 
ing to put over the 4th War Loan. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


National Retail Credit Association 
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Congratulations, CWBC of NA, on Your 
Excellent War Bond Sales 


The total sales of War Bonds and Stamps by the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, 
from December 15, 1943, to January 15, 1944, was 
$1,201,091.15. Essie January of the Credit Depart- 
ment, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, was Chairman of 
the Drive. The women of the credit fraternity are cer- 
tainly doing their part to hasten Victory and we con- 
gratulate them on the splendid results of their War 
Bond drive. 


Lou Doty in New Appointment 


L. O. Doty, former Credit Manager of the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, has accepted the position of 
Resident Manager of the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Mr. Doty will be remembered 








for his fine work as Chairman of the 
Hotel Group at our Conventions at 
New York City and New Orleans 
and as Co-Chairman of this Group 
at San Antonio. We know his many 
friends throughout the country join 
us in congratulations and best wishes 
for his success. He will be pleased 
to see his friends on their visits to 
Chicago and he assures us he will make every effort 
to take care of them. 








lth District Conference for Immediate 
and Post War Planning 


Immediate and Post War Planning will be the theme 
of a one day conference of the Oakland-San Francisco 
retail credit men and women, to be held at the Leaming- 
ton Hotel, Oakland, California, April 20. 

Availability of local accommodations force the Con- 
ference Committee to limit the meeting to one day. 
This wartime condition is the keynote of all planning. 
So as to allow all phases of this credit conference to 
be crowded into one day, and yet not appear crowded, 
open forum discussions will follow each speaker. Visit- 
ing members will not be robbed of solutions to credit 
problems which they expect to be discussed. Every- 
thing. will be tailored to fit a one-day fast moving ex- 
change and dissemination of ideas. 

However, there is one exception, there will be a 
nationally known speaker and sufficient time has been 
scheduled at the Conference evening dinner to make it 
possible for him to deliver his message without haste and 
for members to glean from his address worth-while in- 
formation. The postwar period with all its hidden 
problems is uppermost in the minds of every modern 
business executive—credit executives are invited to at- 
tend and benefit from the many advantages to be gained 
at this immediate and postwar planning Conference. 
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Coming District Meetings 


District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wy- 
oming) will meet March 19, 20 and 21, at Cosmopolitan 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia, and Saskatche- 
wan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting April 15, 16, 
17 and 18 at Portland, Oregon. This is the Pacific 
Northwest District Conference and is being held one 
month earlier than usual because of the National Conven- 


tion which will be held in May instead of June, 1944. 


Districts Five and Thirteen (Kentucky, Michigan, 
Ohio, Ontario, Canada, Illinois, Indiana, and Wiscon- 
sin, except Superior) are combining their 1944 conference 
with the National Convention to be held in Milwaukee, 


May 16-18, 1944. 


New Credit Manager at Saks—New York 

George A. Neff has been appointed Credit Manager 
of Saks-Fifth Avenue, New York City, succeeding M. 
H. Consorty who recently resigned. Mr. Neff, most 
recently Mr. Consorty’s assistant, has been with the 
firm 16 years. 


Hotel New Yorker Credit Manager 
Miss Victoria Dvorschak has been appointed Credit 
Manager of the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, to 
replace Lou Doty who recently accepted an executive 
position with the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. 


Falk’s Credit Head Named 


Grant H. Hess has been appointed head of the Credit 
Department for all stores in the Falk Mercantile Co., 
Ltd., Boise, Idaho. Mr. Hess, a veteran of World 
War I and recently discharged because of physical dis- 
ability after action in the South Pacific in World War II, 
was acting chief regional accountant for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and accounting supervisor in the 
U. S. Treasury State Accounts office fn Portland, Ore- 
gon, prior to his enlistment in the Seabees, where he 
served as Chief Petty Officer. His headquarters will 
be in Boise. 


E. S. Frese Promoted 
Edward S. Frese, Manager of the Credit Department 


of the Grace National Bank, New York City, was re- 
cently appointed Assistant Cashier. 








Position Wanted 











Crepir MANAGER: Wide experience in department 
store field. Credit sales promotion, credit department 
operation, systems, accounts receivable billing. Would 
consider assistant’s job in large store. Address Box 341, 
Crepit Wor Lb. 
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Spokane, Washington 

Newly elected officers and directors of the Spokane 
Retail Credit Association, for the ensuing year, are: 
President, Fred Emry, Emry’s; Vice-President, F. L. 
Croteau, Diamond Ice & Fuel; Treasurer, John Busby, 
Alexander’s; Secretary, N. M. MacLeod, Spokane Credit 
Bureau; Assistant Secretary, M. T. Warrick, Spokane 
Credit Bureau; and Past President, T. J. Fahay, Union 
Oil Co. of California. Directors: Jack Pengelly, 
C. E. Carlson Co.; Chas. Adams, John W. Graham & 
Co.; Glenn Waltner, Montgomery Ward & Co.; 
Geneveve Stephens, McGoldrick-Sanderson Co.; John 
Perry, Exchange Lbr. & Mfg.; and Harry E. Jones, 
Old National Bank of Spokane. 


Wichita, Kansas 

Royce Sehnert, Credit Manager of The Wichita 
Eagle, was elected President of the Wichita Retail Credit 
Association at a recent meeting. Other officers and 
directors elected are: First Vice-President, Walter 
Anderson, Southwestern Electric Co. ; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Jerry Simpson, Jerry Simpson Insurance Co.; and 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. C. Calloway, Woolf Bros. Clo. 
Co. Directors: J. G. McBride, The Geo. Innes Co.; 
Lloyd Ferrell, Southwest National Bank; and Dr. G. E. 
Tilton. 

San Jose, California 

The San Jose Chapter of the National Retail Credit 

Association elected the following officers for 1944: 


President, Mrs. Alice Nelson, Marcus, The Furrier; 


Vice-President, Georgia Goss, San Jose Paint & Wall - 


Paper Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, Evelyn Kelleher, 
Dr. E. L. Laisne. 


Houston, Texas 

At the annual meeting in January, these officers and 
directors of the Houston Retail Credit Association were 
elected: President, Geo. L. Asbeck, Rolle Jewett & 
Beck; First Vice-President, J. W. Robertson, Gordon’s, 
411 Travis, Inc.; Second Vice-President, John W. Stiers, 
Houston Trunk Factory; Secretary, C. B. Butcher, 
Retail Credit Exchange, Inc.; and Treasurer, J. W. 
Waddle, G. A. Stowers Furn. Co. Directors, O. O. 
Lynn, Thos. Goggan & Bros. ; C. P. Haynes, United Gas 
Corporation; Martin Moser, Lack’s Auto Supply; Mrs. 
M. S. Morgan, The Clark Co.; A. H. Penland, Penland 
Printing & Stationery; A. P. Kinghorn, Gibralter Sav- 
ings & Building Assn.; T. Leggett, Henke & Pillot, 
Inc.; and Mrs. Inez Quinlan, The Fashion. 


Topeka, Kansas 

The Topeka Retail Credit Association, at their annual 
meeting in January, elected the following officers and 
directors for the ensuing year: President, K. B. Hobbs, 
Pelletier Stores Co.; Vice-President, C. W. Larsen, 
Industrial Savings & Loan Co.; Treasurer, C. L. Dake, 
Railroad Industrial Finance Co.; and Secretary, Mary 
A. Wall, Crosby Bros. Co. Directors: Harry Endlich, 
Endlich Ready-to-Wear; Mary T. Brooke, Crane and 
Co.; Karl T. Swanson, Morris Plan Bank; J. W. 
Kilmartin, Berksons Ready-to-Wear ; and Leah McAdow, 
Ray Beers Clo. Co. 
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Sales and Collection Trends 







Compiled by Research Division, National 
Retail Credit Association 


ARTHUR H. HERT, Research Director 


January, 1944 vs. January, 1943 
REDIT SALES decreased 6.0 per cent during 


January; total sales increased 3.8 per cent; and 
collections increased 1.2 per cent, in the 34 cities 
reporting in the United States and Canada, as compared 
with January, 1943. Credit sales dropped to a new low 
during January as a result of heavy buying during De- 
cember. It was the consensus of opinion that customers 
held off buying merchandise until they could determine 
the amount of income tax they owed. 
Highlights of the monthly analysis are shown in the 
tables below: 
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Highlights for January 
34 Cities reporting. 
10,536 Retail stores represented. 


COLLECTIONS 

23 Cities reported increases. 
1.2% Was the average increase for all cities. 
8.8% Was the greatest increase (Waco, Texas). 

2 Cities reported no change. 

9 Cities reported a decrease. 
3.8% Was the greatest decrease (Fort Worth, 

Texas). 


CREDIT SALES 
32 Cities reported decreases. 


6.0% Was the average decrease for all cities. 


29.0% Was the greatest decrease (Whittier, 
Calif.). 
1 City reported no change (Victoria, B. C.). 


1 City reported an increase (8.0%, Ada, 
Okla.). 


TOTAL SALES 

26 Cities reported increases. 
3.8% Was the average increase for all cities. 
20.0% Was the greatest increase (Cedar Rapids, 

Ta.). 

2 Cities reported no change. 

6 Cities reported a decrease. 
20.0% Was the greatest decrease (Muncie, Ind.). 
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@ Postwar Challenge... 
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of international responsibility. If so, the war will not 
have been in vain. 

But we must be on guard. Temporarily, we may be 
deluded into the same sort of “prosperity forevermore” 
attitude which followed World War I and which termi- 
nated in the gloom of the thirties—“prosperity never- 
more.” In fact, there is abundant evidence to indicate 
that an unprecedented era of prosperity awaits us in the 
postwar period which, like the war, may continue to 
divert our attention away from the underlying problems 
that will be bound to return when the delusion has run 
its course, unless there is a sensible social direction of 
our economic organism in the postwar period. 

And here is another inevitability of the economic order 
into which we have evolved! Whether we will it or 
not, continuous successful functioning of the nation’s 
economy requires social direction. That now seems to be 
an inescapable fact. Consciously or unconsciously, we 
have built through technological progress a vast indus- 
trial system whose parts, as the result of specialization, 
have become so interrelated and interdependent that, 
when left to individual direction, uncoordinated and plan- 
less, the social interest is too frequently lost and eventu- 
ally the result is friction and chaos. And some of the 
parts have become so large through the drive for efficiency 
in output that excessively great economic power rests in 
the hands of a few whose social point of view has not 
always been manifest. 

The first and natural reaction to the evolution of our 
economy away from its former individualistic character 
and toward its present cooperative character was the 
formation of economic groups whose collective strength 
seemed to preserve, if not actually improve, their relative 
positions. Owners and managers of industrial capital 
took the lead; laborers and farmers followed. As these 
groups gained in strength of wealth and numbers, the 
older individual competition and conflict gave way to 
class rivalry, until today giants contend with giants. 
And unfortunately none can be truly said to represent 
a more social mindedness than any other. 


Government in a New Role 

In the evoluntionary process, government under our 
democratic philosophy has played a most peculiar role. 
It has allowed itself to become a citadel to be captured 
through the ballot box or otherwise, and be made to 
function in favor of its captors, and hence has become a 
tool or a device to be used as extremely as its captors 
will. In other words, government may be said to have 
need for a social point of view, too. 

Democracy, like all social institutions, faces the chal- 
lenge of adaptability to change. Can the American peo- 
ple provide by democratic means the social direction 
which technological progress.of the past half-century or 
more has made so urgent? To date they have not. The 
New Deal when first launched gave promise in this 
direction, but in the course of time, it, too, lost sight 
of fundamental principles and became concerned with 
survival value, indicating that it had been captured also. 

Perhaps what we must have is a new breed of states- 
men as well as a new breed of industrial and labor 
leaders, all of whom recognize the inevitabilities and the 
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basic principles of social direction made imperative by 
our time. 

The role of government as the agency of society must 
increase, but the character of the role must change. 
Somehow we must have a government which represents 
all the people and not a class; a government whose 
leaders are Americans first and Democrats or Repub- 
licans second. We must have a government which will 
restrain rampant labor when labor is wrong, just as it 
will restrain capital or any other group that does not 
fit into the social direction. We must have a government 
which realizes that the brotherhood of man cannot be 
furthered by inciting class hatred. We must have a 
government which will strike the happy medium of pro- 
moting the general good without diminishing too greatly 
the individual’s inclination and ability to solve his own 
difficulties. We must have a government which believes 
in abundance and not scarcity. 

We must have industrial leaders who recognize the 
place of wages in an economy of abundance and who see 
how essential it is that there be sufficient and properly 
distributed purchasing power to buy all that we are 
willing to produce. We must have industrial leaders 
who will as gladly make an investment in personnel as in 
plant and machinery. We must have industrial leaders 
who will assume the social responsibility which their 
positions of leadership demand that they assume. They 
must be leaders who can appreciate the value of what 
disciplined labor has to offer and who admit that demo- 
cratic government has an essential role in modern eco- 
nomic life, especially in supplementing where private 
industry is lacking. 

We must have labor leaders who understand the driv- 
ing forces behind our economic machine; who will admit 
the value of what capital contributes, and who will 
recognize that saving and risk-taking must be rewarded 
fairly, too. We must have labor leaders who are genuine 
leaders of men, willing to cooperate with capital and 
government toward the goal of industrial peace and 
harmony. , 

Under enlightened leadership, motivated by a profound 
sense of social responsibility and recognizing the nation’s 
stupendous latent economic strength, there is no good 
reason why industry, labor, and government should not 
meet the postwar challenge of sustaining and even ex- 
panding for purposes of peace and construction the vast 
productive capacity we have built for war and destruc- 
tion. Defeat of the Axis in the field of battle will not 
disprove the severe charges hurled at our social and 
economic shortcomings by the enemy, nor will such 
defeat prove that we ourselves intend to lead a new life. 
Democracy continues to demand an economic structure 
which will produce a maximum of goods and provide for 
a maximum consumption. If planning is sound and 
effective and can draw’ forth supreme cooperative effort 
in a war against a common military enemy, it seems only 
reasonable that cooperative planning is in order in a 
war against such common social enemies as depressions, 
poverty, ill-health, ignorance, race prejudice, and re- 
straints of democratic processes. 


There is the challenge. 
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Achievement Through Teamwork 


Mrs. Pauline B. Shepard 


Retail Credit Men’s Association, Jacksonville, Florida 
Past President, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America 


ROM THE HANDS and minds of 
we artists masterpieces have ema- 

nated, and though I would say noth- 
ing to discount their achievements, they do 
have the privilege of looking at their crea- 
tion before exposing it to the scrutiny of a 
critical public, and, seeing it in retrospect, 
decide whether it will be a credit to them 
and a blessing to mankind. If they have 
not wrought every detail to their entire 
satisfaction they can try again until every- 





What shall we do in our clubs as we face 
a future, which may involve many new 
emergency services? Thus far we have 
undertaken new responsibilities without re- 
laxing one iota from the program to which 
we were previously committed. 

The world is moved and civilization is 
advanced by the influence of women. So 
this women’s Organization must progress, 
not only for our own benefit but for our 
influence on the whole credit world. We 





thing is just as they would have it. Such 

advantages are not the lot of the group fostering the or- 
ganization of a new type and character. So, our thank- 
ful praise to the dauntless and enterprising credit women 
of Portland, Oregon, who organized the first Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club in April, 1930. Edith Shaw 
Johnson had the vision for this organization and we will 
forever be indebted to her. 

We are also indebted to Frank T. Caldwell, whose 
address, “Why Not a National Organization of Our 
Breakfast Clubs?” given at Tacoma, Washington, in- 
spired a movement which culminated in the organization 
of our great International, at Spokane, Washington, in 
June, 1937. Its phenomenal progress exemplifies success, 


reflecting boundless credit on the founders, officers and © 


members who so ably guided its early years. Much credit 
is likewise due to L. S. Crowder for his unfailing coop- 
eration in our every undertaking, and to all of the of- 
ficers of the National Retail Credit Association and Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America, who have served since 
the Organization has been in existence. 

In the days when it could be said that we lived in a 
credit era, our clubs moved along on their own momen- 
tum ; however, we cannot now exist, much less progress, 
on past laurels. Today we must actually plan and work 
out every detail of success which we wish to achieve. 
But we are not discouraged. Dark hours have marked the 
history of our brightest years, yet the mists and shadows 
were dissipated. The whole world is now overshadowed 
with darkness, yet there will come a day when we will 
all rejoice in the brightness of hope. It is indeed a 
happy providence that has given to mankind the bright 
shining sun of hope to dispel the gloom. 

It is a mistake to suppose that anyone succeeds through 
success. They much oftener succeed through failure. If 
one has pluck, failure will only serve to arouse new 
energy and stimulate her to renewed efforts. It is the 
experience of all that having failed we at once form new 
plans, grander and more comprehensive in scope, and 
begin again the round of anticipation. This proves, then, 
that we can progress regardless of circumstances. 

Our membership must possess just a little more perse- 
verance, enterprise, energy, concentration, confidence in 
our principles, hope, alertness, faith, vision and courage. 


cannot give up. Whatever of friendliness 
and happy association there is, we must have a part. 
Our full realization of unusual credit conditions awakens 
us to the fact that we need more diligent effort to con- 
duct the duties of our profession and our Club in a com- 
mendable manner. 

There is a greater need for coordination of effort. Our 
progress cannot be accomplished wholeheartedly by a 
few, regardless of how much they know or are capable 
of doing. We must continue to keep our membership 
busy, making each member feel that her assistance is 
vital. Our leaders have proved that they know that in 
order to accomplish their goal of success, the concen- 
trated effort of each member is required. 

We must not be discouraged because fate sometimes 
appears to be against us, such as losing some of our best 
members. We have had, and will continue to have, this 
and other adverse conditions arise. Our Organization 
will always meet and solve its problems satisfactorily. 
There is hardly a club whose potential membership does 
not approximate their present membership and it be- 
hooves all of our clubs to enroll every eligible credit 
woman in our clubs to replace in some measure those 
we will inevitably lose. 

Success is not so much to be measured by immediate 
results as by the opposition encountered and by the cour- 
age with which the struggle has been maintained. Cour- 
age, when combined with energy and perseverance, will 
overcome difficulties apparently insurmountable. You 
have missed a pleasure if you have not carried a difficult 
project*to a successful termination. 

Be alert, patient, work hard, watch opportunities and 
hope for the best. Then if your club does not attain the 
goal of its ambition, in spite of your utmost efforts, you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that you have done 
your best. This is the truest success to which one can 
aspire. The secret of one’s success or failure is usually 
contained in the answer to this question: “How earnest 
is she?” So let’s continue to show the world that our 
store of genuine friendliness is inexhaustible and that we 
have the courage, the will, and the skill to meet any and 
every call whether it comes from our business, our Break- 
fast Club, or the nation’s fight to keep greed and aggres- 
sion from the face of the earth. 
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With this issue we inaugurate a new section 
entitled GRANTING CREDIT IN CANADA, which will 
be devoted exclusively to Canadian retail credit 
activities. This new feature, which will be under 
the able direction of J. H. Suydam, Manager, 
Toronto Credits Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, answers 
a long-felt need for closer cooperation between the 
credit granters of this country and our good neigh- 
bors in Canada. The remarks that appear in this, 
the first feature, are taken from a Statement by 


the Hon. J. L. Ilsley, M.P., Minister of Finance. 





i RECORD of our fighting men in 1943 is 
something of which we may be proud, and gives 

us confidence in looking forward to the greater 
tasks which they must undertake this year—the year 
which promises to be the climax of the war. In the air, 
our men have distinguished themselves in the most power- 
ful assaults upon the heart of the enemy’s military 
strength. On the sea, our forces have taken a large part 
in destroying the submarine menace which was so grave 
a danger a year ago. Our army has proved not only 
that it is well trained, but that its courage and fighting 
quality are worthy of the great traditions of the Cana- 
dians of 1914-1918. 

At home we are fortunate in having escaped lightly 
from the destruction and sacrifice which the war has 
thrust upon so many others. Many thousands of families 
have suffered the most grievous loss which any family 
can suffer and our sympathy goes out to them. ‘The rest 
of us have had little enough to bear for a nation en- 
gaged in total war, and we should be thankful and resolve 
that we will not spare ourselves in assuming the ma- 
terial burdens which the New Year must bring. We 
have had to work hard to meet heavy financial obliga- 
tions, and to forego higher standards of living. Very 
few of us, however, have been without the means for a 
comfortable living, let alone the necessities. Our Cana- 
dian standard of living remains higher than I expected 
it could be at this stage in the war. 

In our financial and economic affairs, the 
year 1943 was one of climax and achieve- 
ment. Our economic mobilization, after long 
years of urgent development, has been largely 
completed. Our task now is to adjust our 
production and related programs to the ever- 
changing dictates of strategy and battle ex- 
perience. As a consequence, it is quite possi- 
ble that our war expenditures have now 
reached their maximum, and even taking into 
account the need for financing relief supplies, 
we need not anticipate much, if any, increase 
in our expenditure, beyond current levels. 

In March, 1943, I forecast total expendi- 
tures of about five and one-half billion dollars 
for the year, and revenues equal to about half 
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that sum. Experience in the eight months following 
proved these forecasts fairly accurate on the whole. Some 
items of expenditure are proving larger than anticipated, 
but others are proving smaller, so that the total still 
appears to be reasonably close to our original estimate. 
Much the same is true of revenue. Accurate forecasts 
of revenue are very difficult under present circumstances, 
and our seasonal pattern has been greatly altered by the 
current payment plans for both income taxes and excess 
profit taxes. 

Our totals of revenue may appear to exceed the budget 
forecasts slightly, because of tax receipts on certain war 
supplies sold to Britain and the United States, which 
are to be refunded when they can be determined, but 
when proper allowance for this offset is made, our 
revenues are now fairly well in line with the budget 
figures. Canadians are paying a huge total of taxes for 
war purposes, with remarkably little complaint even 
about details, and as Minister of Finance, I wish to 
acknowledge the helpful cooperation of all Canadians 
in shouldering the load of taxation which the war has 
made necessary. 

We have, of course, had to borrow huge amounts to 
finance the great deficit between our expenditures and 
our revenues, even with taxes at their present high level. 
The smashing success of our two Victory Loan cam- 
paigns during year 1943 enabled us to meet this deficit. 
We have developed a high level of voluntary savings by 
Canadian individuals which has made it possible not 
only to meet our total quotas and secure the funds we 
need but, equally important, to meet our quotas for in- 
dividual subscriptions, ensuring a widespread distribution 
and a real reduction in the pressure of buying power. 
These great Victory Loan campaigns have come to form 
an important feature of our wartime life, and their 
success amounts to areal collective achievement of the 
Canadian people. 

Our savings effort must be sustained. Our war ex- 
penditures will continue to run far in excess of what 
can be covered by revenue. There will continue to be 
far less available for civilians to buy than 
there is money that can be spent. Victory 
will be costly—in money as well as casualties 
—and we must continue to save and to buy 
Victory Bonds in order that the material 
costs can be paid. 

The year just ended has been a difficult one 
in maintaining our price ceiling policy. The 
pressures of rising costs upon the price ceiling 
have continued to increase. Nevertheless the 
general policy of stabilizing prices and costs, 
including salaries and wages, and farm prices, 
has been carried through successfully, and has 
weathered the various storms it encountered 


HON. J. L. ILSLEY, M.P. during an eventful year. 


MINISTER OF FINANCE 


The cost of living has increased only from 
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117.7% of prewar at November 1, 1942, to 118.5% at 
November 1, 1943. In the similar period in the last war 
it rose from 139.2% to 157.6% of the prewar figure. 
We must recognize, however, that this success cannot 
be continued if the price ceiling is to be subject to pres- 
sures such as have been thrust upon it increasingly in the 
past year. The Prime Minister has declared that the 
Government is resolved to hold the line on the price 
ceiling, and its policy will be to take all practicable 
measures to keep the cost of living at its present level. 
The new Wages Control Order recognizes explicitly the 
importance of wage stabilization in making possible the 
attainment of stable living costs. 

In carrying through price control the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board adjusted its policies to meet new prob- 
lems and to overcome them, while adhering to the basic 
policy of the price ceiling. The ceiling has been ex- 
tended to a number of things formerly thought too 
difficult to include, for example, fruits and vegetables, 
when it became evident that control in these fields was 
essential. The system of standard maximum prices has 
been extended, for example, in the field of meats, in 
order to make control more workable and effective. 

In the field of ensuring civilian supplies, which is also 
the responsibility of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, the year 1943 required more active measures than 
any other year. Rationing had to be extended to new 
and more difficult items. Control of distribution has been 
continued and extended even where formal rationing was 
not possible. Even direct control of production, for ex- 
ample in the field of textiles, has been undertaken to ensure 
that adequate supplies of the necessities were available. 
International control of many important supplies has 
been extended during the year, and Canada has fitted into 


these plans by an extension of the bulk purchasing ar- ° 


rangements carried on under the direction of the Board. 
The careful use of subsidies has been extended to take 
care of unavoidable increases in costs, but the costs of 
subsidies have been less than originally anticipated. 

We must continue to hold the line on the stabilization 
front throughout the new year. The cost of living must 
be kept under control if we are to reap the advantages 
of the strenuous efforts we have already made and if we 
are not to lose, within sight of victory, the fruits of our 
success in this field during the past two years. Each of 
us has a vital interest in preventing a higher cost of 
living. We gain immediately because our wages or 
salaries, our farm returns, our pensions, our earnings 
in whatever form they may be, will retain their real 
value—their purchasing power—if we succeed. If we 
do not succeed, because some of us strive to better our 
position at the cost of others, we shall all find our 
dollars melting away more rapidly in the unending 
struggle to keep up with a rising cost of living. We all 
gain too in the long run from this stabilization policy be- 
cause only if we succeed in preventing inflation now can 
we hope to achieve a stable prosperity after the war. 
If some of us should pursue temporary advantages by 
exploiting our wartime bargaining strength, we are risk- 
ing disastrous deflation for all of us after the war— 
deflation that would mean unemployment and poor 
markets. 

The year just finished has seen a remarkable develop- 
ment in cooperation among the many countries making 








up the United Nations. This development of coopera- 
tion and joint action has culminated in the conference at 
Teheran and in the joint plans to end the war against 
Germany in the shortest possible time. The enemy, on 
the other hand, fights alone except for the satellite powers 
that would, but cannot, escape from the iron control in 
which they are bound. Even Japan fights a separate 
war from that of Germany. This is in welcome con- 
trast to the unity of purpose, and now of plans, which 
exists on our side. We need the same unity of purpose— 
indeed, the same unity of plan—at home in Canada. 


It is easy to get discouraged by the apparent diver- 
gences and divisions of opinion, by the evidence of striving 
and bargaining that we see from day to day. Yet if we 
keep a sense of proportion, I think it is evident that dur- 
ing the war we have achieved a great degree of unity in 
this country. We must preserve that sense of proportion 
and we must preserve that unity. Each of us must 
endeavour to see his own actions in terms of the needs 
and the objectives of the nation as a whole. It is only 
if we can do that and if we can succeed in carrying 
through into our postwar world the unity of purpose and 
the unity of will achieved in the war, that we can carve 
out for our nation a future of prosperity and real 
national development. 


In the new year upon which we are entering, we must 
make many preparations for peace and for reconstructing 
and reinvigorating our national life along peaceful lines. 
What I should most like to emphasize at this time is 
that we must carry forward into these preparations and 
into the work of peace the same spirit of unity, the 
same willingness to see the national interest, and the 
same determination and energy that we have found in 
prosecuting the war. We must not lose sight of our 
primary task in the year ahead. Many of us in Ottawa 
will have little enough time to give to the important work 
of preparation for the years to come beyond this new 
year. We must expect much of the work to be done, 
many of the ideas to be formed, by individuals and groups 
working throughout the land. On them I would urge 
the need for the same boldness, the same intelligence, 
the same unity of purpose that have brought us now to 
the point where we can look forward with confidence 
to an early victory. 
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Lessons in 


za BOOKKEEPING 


APOCKET course of 20 short, easy lessons 
on every fundamental of bookkeeping. De- 
signet by a C.P.A. for the busy man or woman 
who wants an understanding of accounts, it 
should serve as an excellent foundation for 
emergency training of bookkeeping personnel. 
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a set of books, debit and credit, preparing > 

simple financial statements, inventory, expense 
and income, accruals, partnership and corpora- 
tion accounts. Completion of lessons will make 
easier any subsequent study in accounting. 
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WHAT 
Are Credit Men Doing? 


Samuel W. Guggenheim 
Secretary-Treasurer, Garson & Wood Furniture Co. 
Rochester, New York 





VERYONE IS FAMILIAR with the fact that 
instalment receivables are down, and down pay- 
ments are up, but the work of the credit office, 

though easier, is not so simple as the problem of the King 
of France in the fairy tale. You may recall the nursery 
rhyme: 


There was a King of France, 
Who had ten thousand men. 

He marched them up the hill, 

And he marched them down again. 


And when they’re up, they’re up; 

And when they’re down, they’re down. 
And when they’re only halfway up, 
They’re neither up nor down. 


We might paraphrase that ditty by saying: 


There was a credit man, 

Who had ten thousand accounts, 
Which had no payment down, 

So they still owed large amounts. 


Regulation W came up, 

Fat wages came to town. 

The deposits marched right up, 

And the debits marched right down. 


There is more to it than meets the eye. The credit 


executive is a busy man, albeit some of his former 
worries are over. The local credit bureau advises him 
that although a great many people have more money to 
spend, there are others whose wages have remained the 
same, and who, because of inflation, actually have less 
buying power. The habitual dead beat can still take 
advantage of a credit man who has let down his guard. 
So, new accounts must be scrutinized as before, to 
weed out the occasional bad ones. 


The credit executive now finds himself helping out 
in the office, because of labor shortage. Most retail 
furniture stores have loyal help, who stick through 
thick and thin, but there are others who leave for 
greener pastures. It takes time to hire and break in 
new help, who leave just when you think they are 
beginning to understand your office routine. Then you 
go through the process of hiring and teaching all over 
again. The office manager just about then decides to 
cut out all work which he can label unnecessary. He 
thanks his lucky stars when, because of gas rationing, 
the collectors go into war ‘work, and he finds that he 
can dispense with collectors. 

One of the aircraft companies has gone to the trouble 
and expense of publishing a booklet giving all the 
rules, regulations, and facts which a new employee 
needs to know in order to change him from a neophyte 
to a veteran. Good idea! Saves time and the breath 
of a valuable foreman, who would otherwise have to 
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break in the new man. We find that our book, How to 
Collect Installment Accounts,* accomplishes the same 
purpose with the new office girls. 


There is an advantage you will derive from filing 
with the Credit Bureau the names of all new accounts. 
The bureau will notify you in return, as your customers 
build up accounts in other stores. Let us assume that in 
the depths of the depression you charged off the bad 
account of John A. Smithers, amounting to $45.00. 
Smithers is earning good money now, but you do not even 
know where he lives. After buying bonds, Smithers 
finds he has enough money to pay one-fifth down on 
some furniture, so he asks for credit in another store. 
The credit bureau calls you to see if his old account 
is paid. Upon getting the new information about 
Mr. Smithers, you dictate the following: 


Dear Mr. Smithers: 


We have been informed that you are applying for more 
credit. We cannot understand this, as you are not taking care 
of your account with us in a satisfactory manner. 


If you feel that you are in a position to obligate yourself 
with additional credit agreements, we feel that you should 
be able to pay us. 


We believe you realize the fact that you are in arrears 
on our account which might stand in the way of your receiv- 
ing credit in other stores. 


It is, therefore, very important that you resume payments. 
Very truly yours 
GARSON & WOOD FURN. CO. 


Mr. Smithers was told by the other store that he 
would have to clean’ up his old debts before op: ing 
new accounts. So he comes to your store and arranges 
to take care of that $45.00 you are holding against 
him, not at $2.00 a week, the old terms, but he goes 
right to town this time, and cleans ~it all up within 
six weeks. And that was an account you had tried to 
forget. 

That is the kind of account that takes up the time 
of the Collection Manager. It makes no difference that 
the account is so old it is outlawed. The customer 
must clear his name if he wishes credit, and (now 
that he can pay) he feels within him the moral urge 
to wipe out that bad debt. Just as one instance we 
recall, the case of a twenty-year-old girl who paid the 
balance owing on her childhood crib which her parents 
had found impossible to do while rearing a large family 


of children. 


And, there’s the man who went off WPA and on to a 
better job, married, and needed furniture. He paid 


*The Credit Press, Box 52, Brighton Station, Rochester, 
New York, $2.25. 
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his old profit and loss account and one-third down on 
his new account. The credit executive decided the 
man was worth another try, especially since he was 
earning more money. 

There are other factors working to the advantage 
of the credit man, that help him collect previously 
uncollectible accounts. It’s his move first. The dead 
beat is checkmated, where before he obtained a stale- 
mate. Here’s how it works! In the lush period of 
furniture selling, you sold a purchaser on no down 
payment. After coaxing him for payments for two or 
three months, and getting only promises, you repossessed 
your goods, which were willingly given up. The cus- 
tomer merely went to some other store which was anxious 
to sell him in that buyer’s market. Now it is different. 
If you threaten repossession, you will get your money, 
because the purchaser is unable to go into the market 
and buy the things which you could so easily dispose of 
if you retook them. 

What about garnishment? In the good old days, when 
you threatened suit, the answer you received was, “Go 
ahead. I’ll quit my job if you garnishee my wages, 
and anyway, I’m not earning very much.” But now a 
worker is earning much more, and he cannot apply for 
permission to transfer to another job unless he stays 
out of work for thirty days. Even then he may not 
get permission to change, and figuring it out for him- 
self, thirty days out of work at present wages is too 
costly. Checkmate! 

Regulation W is a boon to merchants under war condi- 
tions. It is a definite check on inflation, and will 
be the reason why folks will be able to hang on to 
their purchases when peace comes. Their equity is bound 
to be large enough for them to want to keep the goods, 
and it will be enowgh so that the merchant will be 
able to carry the account over a lean period. 


Regulation W After the War 


Do we want Regulation W after the war? No, for 
two reasons, one the ostensible, and two the real reason. 
We say we do not want Regulation W after the war be- 
cause we do not want the Government to have a finger 
in our pie. We want to be free to run our businesses 
as 4. see fit. That is one of the freedoms we want. 

Actually, we have noticed how easy it is for our 
salesmen to sell in this seller’s market. We wonder 
if they will forget how to “plus” a sale in a buyer’s 
market, after having been trained to sell as little as 
possible, in order to keep samples on the floor, and the 
store in business. So, we naturally think of the time 
when stores will strive for business. In their efforts 
to outstrip their competitors, will they resort again to 
stressing terms? If we revert to no down payment 
and three years to pay, we will not want Uncle Sam 
to be standing over us, because we know he will say, 
“Go easy, Nephew, that’s not sensible selling.” 





Good Luch, Gordon! 











New Manual on SKIP TRACING 


Every credit department employee and merchant 
should be familiar with skip tracing pro- 

cedure. This course now in the second edi- #00 
tion, teaches you how. Get your copy now. —_ 
Merchants Credit & Collection Bureau + 16100 Ventura Bivd., Encino, Calif. 











J. Gorpvon Daxins, Educational Director of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association since 1942, has resigned 
to become Manager of the Credit Management Division 
of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. His resig- 
nation became effective on 
March 1. 

In his letter to Mr. Crowder 
on January 27, he said: “For 
the past two years I have been 
associated with the National, 
and they have indeed been 
happy, instructive years. To 
you, Mr. Crowder, I wish to 
express sincere thanks for the 
many kindnesses shown me, and 
for your valued counsel so freely given. My work for 
you, and my relationship with your staff in the National 
Office have always been pleasant. I am indebted, too, 
to the Officers, Directors and members of the National 
Retail Credit Association for the many opportunities 
given me, for the delightful associations, and for the 
valuable friendships gained. 

“It is my sincere wish that the good work of the 
National Retail Credit Association in its efforts on be- 
half of the credit granters of America will continue 
to be met with success, and that I may be privileged 
to enjoy the friendship and good will of its officers and 
members.” 

Prior to his entering the services of the National, 
Mr. Dakins was employed by the British American Oil 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, as Credit Manager of 
their Retail Division. He is a native of Canada, and a 
graduate of the University of Manitoba and holds de- 
grees in Arts and Law. While at the Manitoba Law 
School, he was awarded the University gold medal for the 
highest standing during the course. 

Prior to his connection with the oil business, he was 
employed for eight years as assistant credit manager of 
Hudson’s Bay Company, Winnipeg. From the time he 
joined that Company, Mr. Dakins has been actively 
engaged in the work of credit associations. He has 
written articles and delivered speeches on credit problems. 
He has lectured at the Toronto Credit School and has 
Dominion-wide reputation as a specialist in effective 
credit and collection correspondence. Letter-writing has 
been his hobby for years, and his articles on “Letter- 
ology” have appeared monthly in Canada. 

During his association with the National, he authored 
many books, pamphlets and articles, and edited several 
features in The Creprr Wor.p each month. Because 
of his keen interest in retail credit, under his direction 
the educational activities of our Association have grown 
extensively. An excellent speaker, he attended many 
district and local association meetings throughout the 
country. While we dislike losing the services of one 
so capable as Mr. Dakins, we say, “Good Luck, Gordon, 
in your new field of endeavor.” 
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CONNENT? the Editor 


Fost War Ceedit Plans 


emp iney of the National Retail Credit Association and delegates to 
the Retail Credit Forum adopted the following resolution in St. Louts in 
June, 1943: “Resolved, that in the interests of free enterprise, the control of 
retail credit shall be returned to American business at the end of the war and 
removed from government restrictions or supervision.” 
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A Post War Planning Committee of the National Association is now func- 
tioning with local committees in over 125 of the principal cities of the nation. A 
number of these local committees have already submitted recommendations— 
some favoring the removal of government credit. controls after the end of the 
emergency, others favoring their continuance. Many other committees are now 


holding meetings and are expected to submit their reports prior to the annual 
convention, so that a detailed post war credit policy may be announced then. In 
fact, the entire program for the 31st Annual Conference and Credit Sales Forum 
of the National Retail Credit Association to be held in Milwaukee, May 16-18, 
1944, is built largely around post war credit policies. It will be an important 
meeting ... one you should make every effort to attend! 


It is evident that there is a difference of opinion among the credit granters 
of America as to whether government controls should be continued in the post 
war period. However, regardless of how credit granters feel on the subject, it is 
my opinion that, with the end of the emergency—which may occur six months, or 
even longer, after the end of the war—the regulation will die. If a bill is then 
sponsored to enact a government credit control law, I doubt very seriously 
whether representatives in Congress would presume to tell their constituents how 
they must pay their bills. While Regulation W may be favored as a war meas- 
ure, there would be considerable opposition to it as a peacetime law. Therefore, 
because there is little likelihood of the existence of federal credit control after 
the emergency, the farsighted credit granter should make plans now for a sound 


post war credit policy. 


L. S. CROWDER 
General Manager-Treasurer. 














Buy War Bonds... Buy Credit Reports 








